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[See the Story, “ Dora's Engagement.” | 
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NEVER A CARE I KNOW, 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 
Arr. by SEP, WINNER, 
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2. Tho’ clou-dy be the morn - ing, Sun-ny may be the noon: 
8.1 wish there was no fight - ing, Nev-cr a speck of war, 
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world is all be- fore me, Nev -er a care I_ know, 
sing in cheer-ful meas - ure, Mer -ri - ly all the day; 
wish there was no sor - row, Nev-er a cause of woe, 


Entered acoeniing to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by SEP. WINNER, in the Office’o of the Librarian of 
Corgress, at Washington, D.C. 
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why should I de-spond or sigh, When pleasures free -ly flow: 
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on in the same way: QO give me tlicn a 


The world is all be - fore me, Nev-er a care [ 
heart that is gay. QO singin cheer-ful meas - ure, Mer-ri-ly all the 
I wish there was no sor - row, Nev-er a cause of 
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know; Then why should I de - spond or sigh, When pleasures free-ly “flow 
day, And with asmile for - get awhile Your sor-rows while you may 
wee, If on-ly we could all a-gree, How jol - ly times would go 
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TUL FATAL TLST. 


BY £2. 

Ir was midsummer at Newport. The intense 
heat of cities hal drivea crow.ts3 to sec pleasure 
and health ia this gay, sea-girt towa. Llotels 
and boarding-houses were fiilel to overdowing, 
The summer-resideaces, owael by tha wealthy, 
and closed all wiater, were now alive wiih busy 
feet and merry voiees. 

At morning the white beach was covere.l with 
men and women ia rodes of various bri zht.colors, 
while out on the water other forms rose and fell 
with the soft swell of the waves, anl the gayly- 
colored dresses of the bathers mule the ser look 
not unlike a brilliant flower-gardea. Again at 
evening the broad bosom of cll ocein echoe.l to 
merry voices anJ sweet music, a3 the pleasure- 
boats of all shapes anl every size, floated over 
its silver surface, freizutel with fair women and 
brave men. And so, by day anl night, the 
round of pleasure was unenling. Ciam-bakes 
and picnics, rides tv the ‘Tort,’ hops at the 
“Ocean” and.“ Atlantic,” made the days fly 
with * winged feet.’ 

And the loveliest of all the lovely women assem- 
blel there was the hervine of my skeich—Flo- 
rence Vane. She reiznel a very queen of love 
and beauty. Adulation followed her every foot- 
step. Men adored her, anl women. asdhnired, 
even while they enviel. She was so faultlessly 
beautiful in person, so graceful and winning ia 
manner that every one yiellel to the magic of 
her charms. She countel her lovers by scores. 
Daily she listene.l to vows of love, aad listenel 
untouched. Many a noble, manly heart had 
given itself up to a wil.l, sweet dream of love, 
to be awakenel by her careless rejection of its 
holiest worship. Had she no heart, this woman, 
80 superbly beautiful? She séeme!! utterly re- 
girdless of the pain she cause l. anid when at her 
feet was laid a heart, won away from one of her 
own sex, no regret prssel herlips. Bright, bril- 
liant, and glorious in her prile and beanty, she 
' seemed impervious to the shafts of the wily god. 
Vou. LXIV.—12 





BLISS. 

Near one, of, the beaches that make Newport 
so famous isa romantic spot called “Purgatory.” 
Rising in a straight line from the ecean, and to 
the heisht of several hundred feet, is a rocky 
clif. Ia this wall of rock there is a fissure some 
fifteen feet wile, running hack from the water 
a long distance, forming an abyss the edge of 
which few care to approach, and into whose 
depths fewer dare look. Trom it-comes up the 
eternal moan of the waters as they rush in from 
the sea. The sites of the Clif slope gently 
down, and are carpeted with soft, green moss, 
making the spot a favorite resort of visitors. 

Near the close of the season, on a pleasant 
afternoon, many forms wandered singly or in 
pairs, near this;chasm, while here and there a 
merry group was seated on the soft sward, en- 
joying the genile breeze. 

Quite apart from the rest stood a man and wo- 
man, silent now, she gazing out over the sea, 
while his eyes dwelt on her with an expression 
of sad, sileut waiting. It needs but one look at 
that form of matchless grace, those eyes of 
heavenly blue, the poise of the queenly head, 
with its wealth of golden hair, to assure us the 
lady is none ether than Florence Vane. One 
fair hand rested on the arm of her companion. 
Among all those whom her beauty had captivated 
Philip Gordon had been the most. devoted. Ile 
was ever at her side, his devotion never con- 
cealed. His oft-repeated offers of love had never 
been openly refused, and he had chosen to con- 
strue her silence into tacit conssnt. He was 
well worthy of any woman's preference, and 
Florence knew it. Wealthy, aristocratic, noble 
in mind and person, he had been much courted 
and caressel: his attentions to Florence had 
given many a@ less fashionable fair one the 
heartache. 

They stood onthe shore of the deep, blue sea, 
the hearts of both impressed by the beauty 
around them. He had been telling her again 
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the story of his love fur her, and been pleading 
for an arswer. But she remained silent. Why 
did she not speak to him? 

She was communing with her own ‘heart. 
Never until now hal she felt what it was to love. 
But something within her rose up and called 
Philip Gordon “ Master.”” She struggled against 
the knowledge. While her whole soul cried out 
with the yearning desire to be his, she could 
not Tet him see the truth. Yet why her prije? 
Why not make him happy with the knowledge 
that had come to her long ago? 

Up from the seething depths of the chasm 
near which they stood, rose the sad moan of the 
imprisonel water; and as she turne to look to- 
ward the fissure, there came ‘into her heart a 
strong desire to test his love, and her power over 
him. . Lifting her glorious eyes to his, and let- 
ting her very soul shine in them, she saié, 

«Do you really love so well ?”’ 

*« Love you, it is more than love, it is worship.” 

For a moment her heart: was touched by his 
earnestness, but the love of power was stronger 
that aught else. 

‘Suppose I should require a test of your 
affection,’’ she said, ‘will you accept it?” 





‘* Yes, even if it were to die for you.” 

Again love and pride struggled within her; 
then she said, pointing to a bunch of lovely blue 
flowers that grew on the other side of the chasm, 

‘“‘ Leap the chasm, and bring-me those flowers, 
and this hand shall be yours.” 

Ilis eyes shone with suppressed fecling; he 
gave her a long look, and with a spring landed 
safely on the other side. Ie held aloft the 
coveted flowers, waving them in triumph. 

‘* Now leap back,’” she said, with her sweetest 
smile. ; 

Once more he sprang for the bank. For one 
instant his form seemed poised in mid air; below 
the waters wailed and moaned. Only an instant, 
Instead of clearing the abyss fairly, his feet 
struck the edge of the fearful chasm. Ile strove 
vainly to secure a fvoting, fell back and dig. 
appeared. 

Far into the following winter Florence Vane 
lay upon her bed, racked with fever, raving in 
delirium, living over and over that fearful scene, 
When, after long months, the fever left her, 
the light of reason had gone out forever. God 
had mercy on her; and before the June roses 
Lloomed again, she had gone to her rest. 





A REMEMBRANCE. 


TO MRS. E—, OF WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Tow is:the brave old pear-tree, 
Where, in sweet Autumn weather, 

We sat cozily under the boughs— 
You and I[ together? 


The picture is fresh to-day ; 
My feet in the grass is resting, 
And the yellow pears lie, mellowly, 
Close to the brown earth resting. 


*Twas.a happy and golden time, 
In the soft September weather; 

I shall think, when the Winter's snow lies thick, 
Of the hours we passed together. 





I shall think of the pleasant home, 
Of the lake, so blue and bright, 

And the painted cart, with its dtipping wheels, 
Bathing in water and light. 


I shall think of the sunny rooms, 
And the kindly hearts within; 

God keep them safe, and give them grace, 
All tender hopes to win. 


My léve to the brave old pear tree, 
Where, in sweet Autumn weather, 

We'sat cozily under the boughs— 
You and I together. 
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BY Mian. 
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MICKLES. 


Provp, perfect lips, o’er which no pain 
Has passed tu dim their crimson stain ; 
Whose every curve and line express 

A large and lavish tenderness, 


Yet under each curve.seems to lie 
Power to dare and to defy, 
Whatever Fate, in stern decree, 


Evolve from her dread mystery. 


Red, royal lips, whose fond caress 
Might steal from life its bitterness, 
And as a mystic talisman be, 
Repelling pain and misery . 

From lips on which your own impress 
The glory of trne happiness. 





DORA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY FRANK LEE BRENEDICT. 


Ashe came through the wood he saw her sit- 
ting on a green bank, as if in pensive thought, 
with a book lying idly on her lap, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers at her side. Very pretty she 
was in ler dark summer attire; Grosvenor Marle 
thought that, in her tranquil attitude, with her 
rather pale face, which few emotions appeared 
ever to have stirred, she must look very much 
as the sleeping beauty did, if that young person 
ever roused herself enough during her hundred 
years of slumber to makea pretence of duing a 
little reading in the heart of her forest. 

He wished devoutly that the sight of her could 
have brought a downright earnest thrill to his 
heart, as ought to he the case with a man regard- 
ing the girl to whom he was engaged—but it did 
not. Ile was in doubt whether to be most irri- 
tated with hin.self or het, that in this first mo- 
ment of seeing her, after a fortnight’s seyara- 
tion, he could throw no hold of romance about 
the situation. 

He had thonght many times during his ab- 
sence that ke should be able to do so. Te had 
kept her picture on his dressing-table, and read 
and re-read the letters she wrote him, and told 
himself that his calm affection for her was better 
worth feeling, more to be trusted than the wild 
dream which had brightened his early youth for 
atime, and died out, to leave such an aching 
void behind. Then, as ill luck would have it, 
she must he the very one to disturb his carefully 
~ acquired peace, by some news which she had 
added to one of her last epistles. 

She wrote him that Mrs. Sidney and her bro- 
ther had come to St. Germnin, and established 
themselves in an apartment quite near, and 
meant to spend the autumn there. Dora found 
Mrs. Sidney delightful ; even mamma was pleased 
with her, and heaven knew Mrs. Somers was not 
easy to please, though Dora did not add that, or 
even think it, for she was a marvel in this cen- 
tury, & young woman who believed in the per- 
fection of her parents. Mrs. Sidney had come. 
» Grosvener wished her anywhere rather than 
ie: then was angry with himself for feeling an 


hotion or wish of any sort concerning her. Mrs. 
Sidney had told Dora that she and Grosvener 
Were old acquaintances, and Dora wrote him 
that she was glad, but she could not remember 
her ever mentioning the handsome widow. She 





liked the brother, too, only he looked a little dis- 
sipated ; but Mrs. Sidney said that came from his 
délicate health, and certainly the devotion be- 
tween him and his sister was lovely to sce. 
Other persons had appeared upon the scene also. 
American friends of the Somers’, some French 
people whom Mrs. Sidney knew, and had intro- 
duced te them; and, altogether, the sojourn in 
the quiet old place promised te be very pleasant, 
an.1 Dora was glad that the time for Grosvener’s 
return was so close at hand. 

And now he was back ; he had sent the car- 
riage on tu the house with his luggage, and had 
got out to walk through a corner of the forest 
which had a path that led to the villa where the 
fomers had made their home for the last year 
or two. Ile was back; he had returned at the 
very hour he had written Dora to expect him; 
had asked her to come and sit in the wood, that 
Le might meet her first, without even the } re- 
sence of mamma, who, in her best moods, was a 
species of human iceberg, calculated to chill the 
warmest sentiments, and who would have greeted 
her own husband after his absence from a voy- 
age round the world with a cool good-morning, 
and the tips of her frosty fingers. 

Hie almost wished now that he had not pro- 
posed this poetic meeting: he felt so deadly 
commonplace and bare of romance, that he could 
have preferred to mect Dora in the society of ihe 
elders, and ullowed the greetings to be arranged 
with a proper respect for Mrs. Somers’ frigid 
demeanor, But he had no longer time to attempt 
to ana‘yze his feelings, for Dora looked up sud- 
denly, and saw him. 

The greetings might as well have taken place 
in mamma's presence, so cold and composed 
was the lady. Grosvener took her hand, even 
touched his lips to her cheek. .There was a 
deepened: tinge of color upon it, and her soft 
blue eyes looked brighter; still she held the 
book in her disengaged fingers, and almost the 
first words she svid were, 

“I didn't think it was time for the train yet. 
Dear me, Grosvener, how very brown you are, 
and you've a purple cravat on. I've asked you 
So Ofgen not to wear purple !”’ 

It did not occur to him that all this might be 
the effect of .a certain shyness on her part—a 
fear of showing how much she was moved by his 
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return, for their engagement had not been an 
affair of long duration. 

‘I’m sorry I am before my time,” he an- 
swered ; ‘and I'll take off the obnoxious cravat 
as soon as we get tothe house. “As forthe brown, 
Jthink you must blame the sun, not me.” 

He said it all so goud-naturedly that she did 
not perceive his vexution, and only laughed in 
her quiet manner. 

“You say things in such a droll way,’ re- 
turned she. ‘You must be very tired, I am 
sure.” 

He caught eagerly at that. excuse for the dull- 
ness and deadness which had come over fancy 
and heart. 

«‘Dreadfully tired,’’ he answered. 

“We'll go home at once,” she said. ‘ You 
shall have some tea, and change your clothes. 
That will rest you.” 

A wife of ten years could not have been more 
practical in her thoughtfulness; but men are 
ungrateful wretches, and Grosvener was any- 
thing but touched by her care. 

They walked slowly homeward,.she leaning 
on his arm; but, actually, before taking it, she 
brushed the dust off his sleeve with her pocket- 
handkerchief! She had been reared in such an 
oppressive atmosphere of order, that these tire- 
some little habits were as natural to her as 
breathing. She talked gayly enough, with more 
animation than her wont; and he talked too, 
but there wags nothing in their conversation which 
required privacy She told him about the new 


people, extolled Mrs Sidney, gave a rather pain-, 


fully detailed account of a picnic, hoped that he 
had not played at those dreadful tables in Baden, 
made much of a slight illness which Fright, her 
dog. had suffered. Poor girl, she had been 
directed, and trained, and trammeled by her 
severe mother, until it seemed in her eyes almost 
a crime to let her thoughts soar beyond the 
narrow groove in which Mrs. Somers had de- 
creed that the thoughts of young ladies ought to 
dwell. 

They reached the rustic gate which gave en- 
trance to the villa-grounds. As he was opening 
it, Dora actually did say, ‘‘ Are you glad to be 
back, Grosvener?” 

He tried then with all his might to be, and 
was half way through a neat enough speech, 
when her attention became distracted. . 

‘* You didn’t latch the gate, Grosvener,’’ she 
said. 

He went back and latched it; bui nz mage no 

further effort to do poetry. 

Near the house they met Mrs, Somers, a tall, 
fine-looking woman, but so rigid and angular 





i 
that Grosvener often had an absurd fancy thy 
she must originally have been begun as a geo 
metrical illustration. She looked first at hep 
watch, then shook his hand, was as glad to seq 
him as her nature permitted, and said, 

‘«I have been expecting you for ten minutes ; 
how very brown you are, Grosvener.” 

They went into the house, and found Mr, 
Somers.in the hall reading his newspaper, fy 
rose in his creaking boots, and there was more 
subdued hand shaking, and he said, 

‘Ha! Back,eh? Glad to see you; how very 
brown you are, Grosvener.”’ 

And Grosvener Marle remembered that he way 
only six-and-twenty years of age; that le came 
of a long-lived race; that Somers pere and his 
spouse were safe to live as long as the patriarchs, 
aud that this was a neat specimen of what life 
was to be to him; he wondered a little why 
sume conveniently-broken rail could not lave 
dashed the train down a high embankment a few 
miles below St. Germain! 

«I think Grosvener ought to have some tes, 
mamma,” said Dera, with a boldness of asser 
tion unusual on her part. 

‘*T have ordered dinner half an hour before 
our time,”” Mrs. Somers replied ; * still, if Gros- 
vener igs 

I'll have some sherry and soda, I believe,” 
added Grosvener; whereupon Mrs. Somers looked 
rather more rigid than common; but he rang 
the bell, and ordered the cooling draught, though 
he did turn his back to the lady while pouring 
out the sherry, and, considering the amount le 
took, it was as well for the pence of the family. 

More desultory talk, then Mrs. Somers per 
ceived that Grosvener was dusty, and sent him 
away to his chamber to bathe and dress, his lug- 
gage having safely arrived ; but before he lef ~ 
the room she added, 

«‘How very brown you are, Grosverer.” 

And Mr. Somers creaked in his boots again, 
and said, with the air of a man originating some 
powerful proposition, 

‘* You are very brown, Grosvener !”” 

Then poor Dora felt that the young man might 
consider it meant as a reproach, and quavered, 

‘It's very becoming to him, papa.”’ But Mrs. 
Somers looked pained and alarmed at having 
transgressed the rules of propriety. Dora, before 
she knew it, blurted out, ** You are very brown 
Grosvener.”’ 


Grosvener fled, and once more wished him 
in the train on the top of the high embankment, 


with a broken rail in front. Life is nof ensy. 
Most. of us have lived long enongh to know 
that it was not meant to be; but I think if 
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we can keep from losing our souls in sheer dis- 
t of its monotonous and petty side, we need 

jave little fear of the great temptations. 

Grusvener Marle had been Mr. Somers’ ward. 

Mie called Mrs, Somers aunt, because that lady 
had been his father’s step-sister, though, there 
was no bloud relationship between them. Ile 
had not lived much in their, house. during his 
youth, though styling it home, and; going there 
to spend a portion of his college vacations. It 
was a household in which for fifteen years Mrs, 
Somers declared, with pride, the dinner-hour 
had not varied five minutes—Mr. Somers had 
never ouce hung up his hat on the wrong peg 
She lived by rule, aud had brought up husband 
and child to do so; her law was as the law of 
the Medes andl Persians. She believed herself 
ofigeticn, but she was a sheathen, and wor- 
shiped a goddess called Propriety. She had 
crushed and moulded everybody about her; and 
poor little Dora had no more idea of having an 
independent thought than she had of going up 

ina ballvon. 

When Grosvener was between twenty-two and 
three the family departed for Europe; then fol- 
lowed his love story; then the darkness fell. 
Eighteen months before the time of which lL write, 


he had sailed for France—found Dora grown 


into a woman. IIow it came about he could 
scarcely have told, but this spring they, had be- 
come engaged, and, befure winter they were to 
be married—and this was all life had done for 
him so far; he could not feel that it was much. 
He was rather an idle man, given to writing 
poetry and painting pictures ; a man with a good 
deal of imagination, believing that he wanteil 
peace and quiet, whereas he needed occupation 


. and excitement. P 
Dinner was over; a long, dreary meal it had 
} g 7 


been to Grosvener, for Mrs. Somers had taken a 
great deal of the’conversation into her own hands, 
and seemed determined to ;diseover whether 
Grosvener had employed his time during the 
past fortnight in acquiring useful information. 
She wanted to know the papulation of Baden, 
to have a compendium.of; the history of the 
Duchy, and numerous other ;details of equalin- 
terest, till at length Grosvener politely offered to 
put his guide-books ut her disposal, frankly de- 
claring that he had no taste for usefnl informa- 
tion himself—in fact, making a pabit of avoid- 
_ ingit whenever he could; The iceberg had ‘no 
“intention of being a bore and a nuisance; she 
Was fonder of the young man. than of almost 
anyholy in the world: but she could not help 
patronizing, and would have put the angel Ga- 


briel through his catechism, if ske could have? 





got hold of him, and set the seraphic personage 
right without hesitation. 

> Dora grew \rather nervous when she noticed 
Grosvener’s, impatience. She lived. in constant 
dread of some outbreak between him and her 
mother, and tried,,in ber feeble way, to change 
the conversation a little; but she could think of 


nothing better than to ask, 


«“Were there many Russian princesses’ there, 
and do they all gamble?” 

Now, in spite of this, T aver that the poor 
child was not a fvol! Just try living for six 
months with a woman like Mrs Somers, and you 
shall feel, your intellect, though it be equal to 
Milton’s, gradually becoming furry and weedy. 
Grosvener did her more justice than many men 
would have doue, but before he could answer, 
Mrs. Somers said, 

**T beg you'll not ask about such things, Dora. 
Gambling is scarcely the subject for a young lady 
to select, nor can the manners of Muscovite we- 
men of any class be a matter that will warrant 
discussion.” 

‘« Never mind, Dora,’’ said Grosvener, ‘+ Some 
day we will go and see the awful things they do 
at the tables,” 

‘«My dear boy !’’ sighed Mrs. Somers. 

Grosvener only laughed and rose from his 
seat. 

“Tam going out into the shrubheries te 
smoke! my segar,’’ he said. ‘ Will you come, 
Dora?” 

‘¢ Be sure and tie up your throat, dear,’ added 
Mrs. Somers. ‘Ah, Grosvener, still, persever- 
ing in that, dreadful habit——”’ 

«T never tie up my throat, ma am,’’ he inter- 
rupted, 

Dora tittered ; then looked frightened under 
the frigid glance with which her mother favored 
her. 

“Of smoking, Grosvener. If you would only 
read that pamplilet of Dr. Watts!” 

“T thought he wrote hymns, aunt.” 

‘“T mean the London physician. 
you make a jest. of everything ?”’ 

**You must take meas I am, atnty. I'm.too 
old for improvement,” he said, good-naturedly. 

He absolutely stopped to kiss her as he passed, 
for fear she| should read Dora a lecture, since 
she could not venture further with him. Cer- 
tainly Grosvener.had his good points. and he was 
honestly trying to make the best of the life he 
had chosen—if we can ever be said to choose 
our lots. 

‘© You are an incorrigible hoy,”’ Mrs. Somers 
said, relapsing into a smile, for Grosvener could 
coax her as no other human being had ever been 
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ee to'do, and she absoluiely let them depart 
Without further remonstrance. 

{ «11 tell you what, Dora,” said Grogvener, 4s 
they crossed the lawn, ‘“‘the mamma gets more 
dreadful every day.” 

‘Oh, don’t!” cried Dora, horrified. 

“‘ Well, then, I won’t; but one thing, when we 
do go off on a bridal trip, we'll stay at least two 
years.” 

Dora blushed at that, but hastened to add, 

“I’m sure mamma would not like it; she ex- 
pects us to live with her. She told me so; she 
always says that!” 

“Ah!” returned Grosvener, choosing 9 segar 
out of his case. IIe said no more; but Mrs. 
Somers might have trembled a little for her ab- 
solute authority, had she heard the tone in which 
he uttered the monosyllable. 

They had a quiet hour to themselves, and 
Grosvener, soothed by his dinner and segar, list- 
ened to Dora's girlish chatter, and put aside a 
portion of the dreary thoughts which had so 
sorely shaken his composure on his return. 

Then, across the lawn, through the late twi- 
light, came Mrs. Sidney and her brother, with a 
little bevy of the Somers’, other new acquaint- 
ances following. There was any quantity of 
laughing and taiking, of course; and Grosvener 
found himself being presented to the strangers, 
and after awhile talking to Mrs. Sidney and all 
without any of the deep emotion which he had 
dreaded. But it was some time before Mrs. Sid- 
ney came in his way. She had encountered Mrs. 
Somers, and stopped to speak to her, while her 
brother came on with the rest of the party; and 
he and Grosvener greeted each other a little 
stiffly, as men usually do new masculine ac- 
quaintances, for it so chancel that they had 
never met before—-George Manning not having 
been with his sister during the summer she had 
known Marle at Newport. 

Presently, Mrs. Sidney was beside him, and 
saying, 

«It was too bad of us to come and interrupt 
the pretty tableau; but the rest. would not stay 
at home, so I thought I might as well accompany 
them.” 

“That was very kind of you,’ he answered, 
and began talking about the beautiful evening, 
the fine weather he had had for his journey ; and 
she accepted the position so ensily, that one 
might have supposed they had been in the habit 
of meeting every day for weeks past. 

Mrs. Sidney had been a widow for two years. 
She still wore dainty lavenders and whites as a 
sort of badge of mourning; and cceasionally did 





a bit of sentiment or melancholy, for the benefit 
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of people on whom it was likely to creates 
favorable impression. Her married life had been 
a very brief one; no love in it on her side—she 
was not capable of much sound, honest feeling, 
She was rich now, and had no mind to give up 
her freedom, though she must be in mischief of 
some kind, and there had been a fixed plan in 
her mind from the time she hai first known Dora 
Somers in Italy. She wanted her to marry 
George Manning. He was an idle, rather extra. 
vagant fellow, and since his sister's widowhood 
commenced, had showed a determination to livg 
tranquilly on her money, by no means plensing 
to that lady ; for she was very fond of her money, 
and though ready to spend it liberally on hep. 
self, had no desire to share it among her needy 
relations. 

It was a disappointment when she discovered 
the engagement between Dora and Grosvener 
Marle; but she was not yet at the end of her 
resources. If that tie could be broxen, Dora 
might aecept George from pique, or, as many 
girls do marry in such cases, the fear of the 
world's believing that she had been jilted. At 
ail events, in the quiet life decorum still com- 
yelled Mrs. Sidney to lead, some species of ex- 
citement was necessary to her; and it would be 
emusing to bring Grosvener Marle once more 
under the spell of her fascinations. She had 
firted outrageously with him for a whole season, 
and married Mr. Sidney at the end of it, because 
he was much the richer of the two. Perhaps 
she had cared more for Marle than she ever did 
far anybody else. Indeed, she liad tried to feel 
romantic and unhappy at the time of her mar 
riage ; but luxury and physical comforts were 
so much to her, that she could never. make her 
clear head view the matter in any other than 
calm light. This present meeting caused her 
ho deeper feeling than one of vexation that he 
should stand between her and her schemes for 
rid‘ling herself of her brother. 

When the next two weeks ended. Dora Somers 
had known more hours of real suffering than had 
ever come near her during the whole previous 
course of her life. Ter affection for Grosvener 
had been so gradual in its growth, of such long 
continuance, that, in her giriish innocence, she 
had herself been unaware of its full strength, * 
until clouds crose to trouble the calmness of the 
sky. a 

The widow played her part very artfully, and 
flattered Mrs. Somers so adroitly, that this lady 
went about magnificently blind to what was 
going on, and there was nobody else to notice, 
except Dora. She was so young and childish, 
that it seemed almost odd that she should have 
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judged the matter so clearly as she did. She 
was not even jealous, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term; but she suffered cruelly, and 
when those. two weeks closed, which had been 
seemingly so pleasant, so full of amusement and 
variety, she was a whole life away from the care- 
Jess existence of the past. She was not used to 
analyzing people's motives, or doing mental ana. 
tomy on her own account, but she was marvel- 
ously clear-sighted in this case. Not even ¢o 
her mother did she utter a syllable ; indeed, she 
fairly shrunk from that stately creature during 
this time, and was shocked at the new light in 
which she regarded the composed mastery the 
woman exercised over her family. 

She could see, too, how the horrible monotony 
of this mathematically-arranged househol:] must 
weary a man like Grosvener—how l.er own com- 
nonplace Lahits of conversation must fret him. 
Mrs. Somers would have looked aghast indeed, 
could she have seen the way in which Dora 
dased papa’s Essay on Man (Mrs. Somers’ beau 
ideal ef poetry) upon the floor, and fairly wished 
that she had had an idiot for a mother, instead 
of this-strong-minded matron, who so carefully 
superintenled her reading; and if she allowed 
her to induige in a novel, réligiously went over 
it first, and usually tore out half a dozen pages, 
inthe most interesting part, because they did 
not suit her fastilious ideas. 

Dora grew positively to hate Mrs. Sidney, with 
her pretty, caressing ways, and her lazy, musi- 
eal voice; but she hated that mild youth, George 
Manning worse, for it was he who had helped 
toopen her eyes. 

*I shall keep by you,’’ he had a habit of say- 
ing, when the young people were off upon some 
party of pleasure. ‘* You and I are commonplace 
tharicters, you know, and its awfully fatiguing 
to hear Mrs. Sidney and Marle always doing 
poetry.’”s 

He had let out also, in his blundering way, 
something in regard to the old flirtation between 
those two, and Dora put the whole history to- 
gether for herself without difficulty. 

As for Grosvener Marle, he was not thinking 
at all in these days. I never met a man so 
strong that he had not a weak side, and Mrs. 
Sidney knew what Grosvener's was, and acted 
secorlingly. The very duy after their first en- 
counter, she had said to him, 

“T want to he good friends, so I must speak 
frankly. I could not do it under other circnm- 
slances; but now that you are engaged and 
happy, I may set. myself right in your opinion, 
Without risk of appearing unwomanly.” 

8 she told him a very pretty story, about 


having»been obliged to sacrifice hevself for her 
faimily-—that she had done it cheerfully, and the 
belief that she had behaved right kept her from 
useléss regret, | . 

* Life is. not exactly like one’s youthful 
dreams,” she said, with a sad, beautiful smile; 
‘put it dues very well.” 

She managed, however, to make the life he 
had chosen for himself appear in its dullest, 
most tiresome light, and filled him with a dread 
that Dora’s soul and imagination could never be 
lifted out of the petty groove in which it had 
been her mother’s study to restrain them. He 
had no mind to fall in love anew with this wo- 
man—at the bottom he had a certain suspicion 
; of her honesty ; but she duped him not withstand- 
ing. Day by day the confidential friendship 
grew, and Dora watched the clouds gather about 
her path, and was ready to cry out that the 
world had come to an end; nothing was left her 
but to lie down and die, and leave Grosvener to 
this enchantress, who had stolen his heart from 
her. 

I think nothing but Dor:.'s innate dignity and 
sweetness of character saved her happiness from 
utter shipwreck during that season Most girls 
would have been tiresome with repronches, ca- 
rrice, ill-temper; but Dora visited neither upon: 
him. In her humility she told hervelf that pers; 
haps she eculd never grow enough out of the 
dwarfing influences of her old life to be fully his 
companion. If it was for his happiness she 
could give him up; only it was hard to be for- 
saken for this woman, whose falsity and shallow- 
ness the girl instinctively felt. 

The tedious habits of the’ household so weighed 
upon her mind, that.@hé was always glad when 
anything happened to interfere with them—glad 
teven to greet Mrs. Sidney, since her presence 
could bring a little change and brightness. She 
told a great many fibs in those days; excusing 
Grosvener to her mother when he was not punc- 
tual at meals; accounting for his’ frequent ab- 
sences—doing all she could to keep that lady from 
suspecting the truth, for she knew that if a gleam 
of it reached her, she would desceni upon the 
young man in ali her awful might; and Dora 
felt that after such a catastrophe, she could never 
hold up her head again. 

I cannot tell how it-might, have ended, if Fate 
had not interposed. Dora accepted her discip- 
line so meekly and patiently, trying so hard from 
the first to make a right use of it, that the tem- 
pest passed, without blighting her whole future 
-unler its darkness. 

Marle had been up to Paris for the day on 
some business of Mr. Somers’ and his own. He 
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was not expected to return before the'tenidelock 
train; but he finished his affairs early;-and:it! 
was only cight when he got-out at dhe ®t, Gor! 
main station. Ilis walk home led Minwpast-Mrs. 
Sidney’s lodgings, the ground flor of! a® pretty 
cottage, not far distant from the forest: Hesaw 
her sitting on her veranda among’ her flowers, 
looking such an image of peace and rest, that he 
was glad to stop at her summons, and escape in 
her society the dreary thoughts which had beeu 
with him all day. 

“George is off with some friends,” Mrs. Sil- 
ney said. ‘I had reconciled myself to a lonely 
evening; but, as you are not expected to arrive 
these two hours, I think you might have pity on 
my stupidity.” 

«You mean you will have pity on mine,” he 
answered. 

«Dut it any way you please,” said she. ‘* Dut 
perhaps, you’ve uot dined, and I ean only give 
you some tea, for I dined at your i 

But he had eaten an early dinner, and only 
care fur some tea, so she served him a delicious 
cup, aud looked like Circe pouring out enchanted 
nectar. There they sat talking fora full hour, 
and Marle was just thinking how doubly com- 
monplace the Somers’ mansion would appear 
after this fete-a-tete, when George Manning canic 
upon them; and George had evidently spent too 
gay a day of it with his friends, for his step was 
slightly unsteady, and his tongue tripped over 
his consonents in an alarming manner. 

“Oh. George! George!" Mrs. Sidney said, re- 
proach fully. 

«You can’t scold,’ returned he, with a rather 
idiotic laugh: “ Ma#le’g here, and you know 
your little dodge before him,” 

“Gu up to your own toom for awhile, like n 
good boy,” she said, quietly, though, as she 
spoke, she laid her hand warningly on his arm, 
and gave him a look, unseen by Marle, which di.l 
not well agree with the composure of her voice. 

«Oh, come now,”’ said he, * you needn't glare 
at me in that fashion! I’m not to be eoaxed 
like a chill. Just don’t you aggravate me.”’ 

Mrs Sidney sighed, and returned to her seat 
by Marle. 

“You had better go,.’”’ she said, softly. “T 
don’t like you to see him like this. It does not 
often happen. 1 know you will not even,tell 
Dora.” 

“What abont Dora?” called George, with a 
hiceoughing langh. “I say, Marle, when are 
we going to have done playing at cross-pur- 
poses ?”’ 

“My dear fellow,”’ returned Grosvener, with 
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unintelligible as yourpronancittion. Yourbe 
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plan is to follow! your sister's advico, and 
bed at once.” 

**Egnd! I could tell you rather’ more abony 
her plans than you know,” returned George, 
**Couldn’t I, Missy?’ 

‘«George, there are limits to my Patience” 
said Mrs. Sidney. ‘Stop talking, and go ty 
your room, else you will regret it.” 

“Pil do what I like,” sniveled George, be 
coming lachrymose. ‘* You're always hard op 
me, and’ I don’t eare what happens! You'p 
fvoling Marle, and all the while you mean to buy 
a corunet with your meney, | know.” 

Mrs. Sidney's violent temper got so much the 
upper hand of her for a few moments thint ghe 
uttered a good many harsh, bitter things, and, 
in return, George rendered very clear, in spite 
of lis indistinct speech, the little game she had 
Leen playing. 

“I will bid you good-night, Mrs. Sidney,” 
Marle said, rising. 

She went up to him, and held out her hand, 

“1 don't know what to say,” she excluimed, 
tremulously, « Ie will not remember his idioey 
tu-morrow.”” 1 

Ceorge had seated himself by a table, and let 
his head sink on his arms. Lvidently he had 
reached the stege where slumber was overtaking 
him. 

** You see something of what 1 am obliged to 
suffer,’ she went on, glancing back at her bre 
ther, to make sure that he would not add tothe 
harm he had done by some further mal apropos 
speech. Thenshe looked up at Marl and sighed; 
Jit Marle’s face did not show much sympathy, 
and he touched the fingers she offered as ¢are 
lessly as if they had been those of the leeberg. 

‘Oh, Grosvener !”’ she exclaimed, ++ yu don't 
mean to say that you pay any attention tos 
diunken man’s nonsense. You cin't let iti~ 
fluence you for an instant.” 

«‘How could you fancy such a thing,’ heré 
plied, but not easily, and he showed plainly that 
he wanted to get away. 

‘Tl not keep you,”’ she said, in-a trembling 
voice. ‘I ean’t.expect aid or sympathy from 
any quarter. I must live my life alone, and 
bear my burdens as best I can, without help.” 

“Oh, George will be all right to-morrow,” te 
turned Grosvener, composedly, quite ignoring 
; her very pathetic appeat. 

“And you? Can it be possible, Grosvener, 
i that I have lost my friend ? That you coul/ credit 
‘ such folly as he talked—eould suspect——” 
She broke off to do a shudder of distress, and 
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«] beg you'll not think of such a thing, Mrs. 


Sidney,” he replied. ‘I shau't remember a 


word any more than he will.” 

But there was a cheerful alacrity in his voice 

anything but reassuring. 

«Youare very gool—very kind,’’she quavered. 
«You want to go—I'll not detain you.”’ 

For George had stirred, ahd she was in mortal 
fear that he would lift his head, and give vent 
to another tirade, 

«Qood-night,”” Marle said, taking advantage 
of her words to step toward the door. 

She followed him out on the veranda, and 
stopped him for a ‘few last speeches ; but though 
she looked handsome enough in her-anger and 
distress, I think he did not feel so deeply for her 
as he might. 

Walking homeward, so many incidents of the 
past weeks presented themselves which accorded 
perfectly with Manning's drunken revelations, 
that if they did not force him to admit frankly 
to himself that Mrs. Siilney liad been playing a 
treacherous game, they at least set him thinking 
thatihis own part had not been quite in keeping 
with his ideas of duty and right; and he felt 
heartily ashamed of his weakness and vacillation. 

In the salon he found Dorn sittingalone. Mr. 
and Mrs. Somers had gone out to-call upon some 
aequaintances who had that day arrived. Dora 
greeted him quietly; but he saw the traces of 
tears on her cheeks. 

“T didn't dream of finding you here alone,” 
he said. 

She did not answer; she chanced to know at 
what hour he returned ; one of the servants had 
seen him enter Mrs. Sidney’s house, and, of course, 
the news had not been long in reaching Dora. 

“What on earth have you been writing? ‘Don’t 
you know you will spoil these pretty eyes, using 
them by these villainous lamps?” 

She let him take some folded sheets of a 
from her*hand. 

‘«T meant you to read them,” she said. ‘Good 
night.” 

le was standing there alone, before he could 


> for the first time in her life, Mrs. 





recover from his surprise. Te sat down, and 
read the letter—it was Dura’s farewell. 

It was not the epistle of a child or a common- 
place woman; it was framed with an eloquence, 
a passion even, which would have shocked Mrs. 
fomers; but it was his dismissal. 

Ne read the pages, and dashed up stairs. 
Dora was in her roum, and the door was locked. 
Ehe found herself: obliged, at length, to answer 
him, lest he gehould rouse the servants by his 
frantic appeals. When she did arypear, he took 
her in his arms,'in spite of her struggles, saying, 

“I’ve been an awful fool, my child; but it’s 
net what youthink! I never dreamed of loving 
that artful little cat; but I did underrate you. 
I'm ashamed enough for that to be my punish- 
ment. ‘Don’t be unforgiving, thongh I deserve 
that you should be. Only give me one chance, 
because I love you, Dora!” 

And, strong and decided as she had believed 
herself, Dora could not resist that appeal. 

It was almost midnight when Mr. and Mrs. 
Somers reached home; but the young people were 
still walking up and down the moonlit lawn, and 
Somers was not 
allowed to lecture at a transgression of her rules. 

Late ‘in the afternoon of the following day, 
Mrs. Sidney came upon Dora and Marle seated 
in the forest, in a spot where Marle had ‘been 
sketching lately, but not before with Dora for 
his companion. And as the lady approached 
Marle rose, greeted her warmly, and cried, 

‘“Congratulate me! Dora has at last set a 
term to my probation—we are to be murried in 
October.”” 

Luckily, at this instant several of their mutual 
acquaintances appeared, strolling through the 
wood, and Mrs. Sidney had an opportunity to 
hide her confusion in -idle talk. But each time 
she looked in Marle’s eyes, she could see that 
she was visible to him at last in her true colors. 
No retribution could have been sharper than 
that, unless it might be the sight of the happi- 
ness which brought such new beauty to Dora's 
face. 





Is IT 1? 


BY IDA PALMER. 


Once I knew a little maid, 
Merrily she danced and played ; 
Clear her laughter was and high, 
Sang she gayly—was it I? 


Oh, I know a woman sad, 
Never is she gay or glad; 


Passes she the gay world by, 
Sad and lonely—is it 1? 


In the months before the snow, 

In the Summers, long ago, 

Brightly did the lovelight shine, 
Friends were plenty—were they mine? 





RUTH AND THE DOCTOR. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


Ruru Lzz sat in her room pondering over her 
frienJ’s letter, which she held in her hand. 
‘«Co:me to me, Ruth,” thus ran the epistle. ‘A 
singing teacher is wanted in the Academy here, 
where I am teaching; and if you will consent, 
I can easily secure the position for you. We 
can room together, and have such nice times. I 
know you will like our little town, so do leave 
that poky farm an come.”’ 

Ruth had been born and brought up on this 
same ‘ poky farm,’ and many things about it 
were very dear to her; still she had ambitions 
which a life there never could satisfy. Ruth 
possesse'l a remarkably fine voice, which, from 
time to time she had had stray opportunities to 
cultivate in some degree; a tolerably good hete- 
rogeneous education, which her intense fond- 
ness for reading, and her retentive memory had 
helpel her to retain; a lively disposition, a 
bright intellect, and a fair share of good louks, 
She longeJ to see more of the world. Ilere was 
an opportunity at last—should she accept it? 

Ruth spent a sleepless night, and finally. de- 
cided to go. Two days subsequently, after a 
long journey in the cars, she found herself in 
Newport, a little town which was the terminus 
of the railroad, some twenty miles from Maple- 
ville. Ilere there was a general rush made for 
the old lumbering stage; and: our friend, with 
just a faint feeling of home-sickness in her heart, 
was also stepping in, when she felt herself sud- 
denly seized, while some one exclaimel, 

‘I thought you would feel lonely, so I'came 
to meet you.” 

Turning, she encountered the kind, friendly 
eyes of Miss Williams, a warm-hearted maiden- 
lady, whose age more than doubled Ruth’s. 

“‘jIow very kind you are to take all this 
trouble for me!’’ exclaimed Ruth, cordially re- 
turning her friend’s embrace. ‘‘ This is so much 
pleasanter than going to Mapleville alone.” 

«¢ Miss Lee, let me present to you my friend, 
Dr. Townsend,” continued Miss Williams; and 
a tall, dark-haired man, whose whiskers hal a 
slight sprinkling of gray, bowed, exten lel his 
hand, and expressed pleastre in meeting his 
new acquaintance. 

“Engaged to him, probably,” thought Ruth. 
«« What a very pleasant sm2~ he has!”’ 

“So this is the little piece of rusticity of whom 
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Miss Williams has talked to me so much,” golilo 
quized the doctor, as'he handed the ladies jnto 
his carriage, and carefully tucked the blankets 
and robes about them. Then springing in him- 
self, he took the lines, and they were svun dash. 
ing on far in advance of the stage. 

‘* Tlave you always lived on a furm, Miss Lee?” 
asked Dr. Townsend. 

«Yes, that has always been my home; but I 
have been away several times on long visits, 
Last winter I spent in New York, with my uncle,” 

“That,” thought the doctor, ** accounts for 
her ease of manners.” 

‘Hera wo.are in Mapleville,” said Miss Wil- 
liams, at last. “ What do you think of our 
village ?”’ 

‘Lovely!’ exclaimed ‘Ruth. ‘ How pretty 
the houses are, and what fine, large trees! This 
street is charming, it is so broad. Oh! I know 
1 shall like living here ever so much !”’ 

«This is our boarding-place,”’ observed Miss 
Williams, asthe carriage stopped in front of a 
pleasant-looking house. 

Just then the door opened, and a very tall 
female presented. herself, and cast an anxious 
glance upon the new comer. The frown which 
followed betokened that the survey was anything 
but satisfactory. The whole face, however, seem- 
el to blossom into a full-blown smile as she 
turned to the doctor, and invited him in; and 
when he declined, impressed upon him that he 
was always welcome in that house. 

While this little conversation was progressing, 
Ruth had an opportunity to inspect .the lady. 
Every artic.s of her apparel seemed to*have been 
selected and made with a view of adding to her 
immense height. Her dress was of a striped ma- 
terial, made very long in the,;waist. Her ear- 
rings, which she jingled considerably when she 
talked, were several inches in length; and her 
head was surmounted with a braid. She re 
minded Ruth of a fairy-tale she had once read, 
about a bottle which got broken, and out of it 
shot’ a giant, who kept growing upward until 
his head was in the clouds. Our heroine felt 
quite like a pigmy beside her. This was Miss 
Cutter, the sister of their landlady; although 
remarkably well preserved, it was, nevertheless, 
a fact, that she had been ‘‘ Miss Cutter’’ for just 
forty years; and she was now, and had been for 
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—— 
some time, quite willing to change her name, 
should an opportunity offer ; therefore, the arri- 
yal of an attractive, lady-like young girl, pos- 
sessed of a very sweet voice, was not likely to 
sford her uch pleasure. 

Ruth Lee enjoyed her new life exceedingly ; 
found much pleasure in the society of Maple- 
ville, which was unusually refined and cultivated. 

Dr. Townsend was a constant visitor at the 
house where she boarded. But Ruth was sadly 
puzzled to decide whom he came tosee. At first 
sight she had appropriated him to Miss Williams; 
and ag she saw the trouble he took to find bright 
colored leaves for her to paint, and noticed him 
talking French with her, this conviction strength- 
ened. But then she was baffled when she saw 
him sitting ¢e/e-a-tete with Miss Cutter, smiling 
ather attempts at youthfulness, listening, with 
appareut attention, to her meaningless bantering, 
and replying in her own style. Could it be that 
this giant in petticoats really had any attraction 
for him; or was he merely amusing himself with 
her peculiarities? Then again, he would sit 
fora whole evening, listening to their landlady's 
account of ber ailments, or sympathiziug with 
her in her failures in making cake, or solemnly 
receiving her receipt for a new pudding, Ruth, 
too, had her share of attention from him. He 
was passionately fund of music, and whether at 
home or in company, he was ever at her sie to 
turn the leaves when she performed on the piano. 
He frequently criticised her playing and sing- 
ing, and suggested improvements, but never 
praise! it. While others applauded he was 
mate, only the sparkle of his great speaking eyes 
told that he eajoye:t it. 

Ruth considered Dr. Townsend the most at- 
iractive man she had ever met. Thoroughly 
well-brel and polished in his manners, without 
any of that sickening and meaningless flattery 
which constituted a ladies’ man; he was polite, 
because it was as natural to him to be so as it 
was to breathe. Politeness with him was innate, 
not acquired. All this Ruth’s refinement appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. He was possessed of a well- 
stored mind, good judgment, much dignity of 
character, and a fine-looking, though not hand- 
some, person. He was thoroughly respected by 
all who knew him, and there was no one in 
Mapleville who held a higher position than he. 

The doctor would frequently call with a double- 
carriage, or sleigh, and invite the three ladies 
fo ride with him, while he went to visit his 
Patients. Sometimes he would go with only 
his buggy, and ask first one of the ladies, and 
then another. But finally, his memory seemed 
Wfail, (so thought Miss Gutter,) and he would 





more frequently ask fur Miss Lee, evidently for- 
getting that as she had been with him the last 
time, it was not her turn now. 

‘* How beautiful these hills are!’ exclaimed 
Ruth, one day ‘and how much you have added 
to my enjoyment since I came here, doctor, by 
the many drives you have given me.” 

** You seem to be very fund of driving.” 

“I am, very. 1 believe I should never tire 
of it.”’ 

‘« But, Miss Lee,’’ continued the doctor, grave- 
ly, ‘co you not know that this is quite a place for 
gossip, and that in going with me ‘alone so fre- 
quently, you are exposing yourself to remark? 
Are you quite indiffereut to Mrs. Grunily ?”’ 

Ruth started and blushed, as she replied, “I 
do not know, that 1am entirely indifferent. to 
Mrs. Grundy, but I think there is no danger. 
In a place like this every one is known pretty 
thoroughly, and I was quite satisfied in regard 
to the character you bear before I went with 
you alone.” 

Dr. Townsend looked amazed at the unexpect- 
ed turn she had given his remark. 

*T see that you do not quite understand me,” 
sail he. ‘I did not refer to my character; but 
you are a young lady, and I am a bachelor, and 
the world does not recognize mere friendship 
in such case. Do you not know that you will 
soon be reported engaged to me? My motive in 
seeking your society is purely because I enjoy 
it, and because these drives, which are tiresome 
to me alone, seem to give you pleasure. I feel 
toward you as I might toward a younger sister. 
I do not wish to injure you in any way, either 
in your prospects or in your feelings. My atten- 
tions to you, which may seem pointed, mean 
nothing—I shall never marry; but I can be your 
friend, and contribute to your pleasure while 
you remain in Mapleville Now, Miss Lee, it re- 
mains for you to decide whether we shall con- 
tinue to be friends on this footing. Consider 
your own interests entirely. I have thought it 
best to be perfectly frank with you.” 

The rose on Ruth’s cheeks deepened during 
this avowal, and she was almost piqued into re- 
linquishing him at once. What right had he to 
suppose that her feelings were not quite as safe 
as his own? But she had sufficient tact te per- 
ceive that this would be a very foolish course to 
pursue, so, concealing her vexation, she replied, 

«As there is quite enough difference in our 
ages for you to be my father, there ean be ro 
danger that any one will misconstrue our feel- 
ings toward each ether. I have heard,” she 
added, mischievously, ‘‘ that you were engaged 
to Miss. Williams, and I cannot imagine why 
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you are not; that woul. be so very suitable, you 
know.” 

“Why, Miss Williams is engaged to my bro- 
ther,’ he replied, quickly: **1 thought you 
knew this ;’) und then he relapsed into silence. 

He somehow felt that he had passed through 
a small battle, an that, instead of coming off 
conqueror, as he had expected, he was the van- 
quishel party. He had supposed that he was 
doing something very magnanimous; but his 
magnauimity had been brushed aside as though 
it were a cobweb, aul he had been given plainly 
to understand that there was nu ocvasion for it. 
Moreover, he had been reminded, in a very 
matter-ut-fact’ way, that he was not ‘youthful. 
All this set him to thinking pretty seriously. 

Aneveniug or two fier this conversation, Ruth 
wasiiu her rvom with a severe headache. Miss 
Williams was out, and the landlady was engaged 
with sume! hhuusehold duty, when the doctor 
called. Miss Cutter was radiant. With the 


utmost suavity she invited him in, and pat forth 
all her limited powers for his entertainment. 
Finally, the cenversation turned upon Ruth. 
Miss Cutter ha.l watched Dr. Townsend's atten- 
tions to this young laly with anything bat plea- 
sure, and had won.lered often to herseif how it 
was that ‘‘that litle couutry-girl”’ so entirely 


eclipse her. 

«A pretty little thing, is she not?’ observed 
the doctor, mischievously, bent upon teasing his 
companion. 

“Oh! pretty, indeed! was the reply, jerked 
out with a snap. ‘ You should see her with her 
false teeth out, and see her false hair off. You 
wouldn't think she was quite so pretty !” 

Dr. Townsend calmly inquired, ‘* Did you ever 
see her with her teeth out?” ‘i 

«¢Well, no, not exactly,’ was the reply. ‘‘She 
is pretty careful to conceal her marks of age.” 
And then, realizing that she was on danger- 
ous ground, she abruptly changed the con- 
versation. 

Ruth's headache proved to be miré ‘serious 
than she had anticipated. The next day she 
had fever; and when the doctor was called, he 
pronounce it a case of typhoid. And now Ruth 
had to endure a long, lingering sickness. She 
was not dangerously ill, but the fever hung on 
for many weeks, during which timé Dr. Town- 
send attended her faithfully. He missed the 
sprightly girl, who had sat beside him in his 
buggy, entertaining him with her original re- 
marks, and hor overflow of spirits. He had sup- 
posed he was speaking truthfully when he told 
her he should never marry; for, although of a 
genial disposition, and fond of society, he had 





Ee 
never yet met a lady to whom he felt willing t 
devote himself absvlutely, and fur life, 

he knew, had occupied toward him a cerniin po 
sition; he admired her talents, was fascinate) 
by her music, and enjoyed her society ; ‘hoy 
much he had enjoye it, he did not realize unti) 
he was deprived of it. Now how earnestly he 
sought to bring the ruses back to her cheeks, and 
the plumpness anu strength to her emagiatej 
limbs. 

When he visited her room, Miss Cutter allways 
accompanied him, “to wait upon him,” she 
said, ‘‘as he might require water and glasses jp 
which to mix the medicines ” 

Mis3 Williams tenilerly nursed the patient ay 
though she had been her own younger sister, 
Finally, Ruth began to recover, and then Dp. 
Townsend would take her out in his buggy, that 
she might receive the benefit of the soft, summer 
air, without too much exertion. 

**T do not know how [ shall ever thank you 
for your kindness to me,” said Ruth, one day, 
as the doctor, noticing a slight chilliness in the 
air, drew her shawl more tightly around her, 
while she was seated beside him in his carriage, 
«you could not be more considerate if you were 
my father.” 

Her companion frownel. Somehow. the word 
“*father’’ seemed to grate unpleasantly on his 
ears, and it arrested the reply he had been about 
to make. Why did she not say ** brother?” He 
did not care to be one generation removed from 
her. 

As he had livel to the age of forty without 
marrying, he had somehow taken it for granted 
that he should always remain single ; but during 
Ruth’s’ illness, the fact of his loneliness had 
forced itself upon him pretty strongly, and he 
had begun to feel that the addition of a young, 
summer face would brighten up his home won. 
derfully. But then came the question, did Ruth 
care for him? While he supposed himself indif- 
ferent to her, it appeared to him that it would 
be an easy thing to win her; but love is humble, 
and now he was tantalized with all sorts of 
doubts and jealousies. When he explained his 
feelings of friendslip to her, she had accepted 
the situation so coolly, and had held up his age 
as a sufficient barrier against even report. Was 
she really perfectly honest in all this? Was there 
no deeper, tenderer feeling than that of friend- 
ship lurking in her heart? He could not tell, 
she was a puzzle to him. Alas! could those 
workings of the heart, which we take so muh 
pains to conceal, be revealed, what a world d 
trouble and suffering should we escape. “af 

Life in Mapleville was so new and delightfal 
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to Ruth that she had accepted and enjoyed 
everything as it came, without stopping to in- 

what was to be the end. When Dr. Town- 
gend-had as good as told her, in his clumsy 
way, that he had no intention of marrying her, 
she had been startled and wounded. She scarcely 
knew how she felt ; but, as she thought of going 
home and living her old life over again, there 
seemed to be a void in her heart which hence- 
forth it must be her earnest endeavor to conceal. 
Then her fever came, and 8he found herself 
watching for the doctor's frequent visits with a 
jonging which she vainly strove to suppress. 
Then came the pains of jealousy. Why did Miss 
Cutter always accompany him to herroom? And 
why was it that he so frequently lingered to 
talk with this lady when they went down stairs? 
Could it be that a man so good, and true, and 
noble as Dr. Townsend, could have been won 
from his vow of bachelorhood by one so infinitely 
his-inferior? But then Ruth reflected that the 
worthy spinster always appeared at her very 
best while in the doctor’s society; and, besides, 
she had always heard that there was no account- 
ing for people’s taste in selecting life companions. 
At all events, she felt that whatever favors she 
had received from the doctor had been prompted 
by his natural kindness of heart, and thus she the 
nore readily acquiesced in her father’s. wishes 
when lie wrote, urging her to return home, and 
suggesting that she would find her native air 
the best tonic; especia!!y as her friend, Miss 
Williams, had already left Mapleville. 

“So you are really going to leave us to-mor- 
row?” remarked Miss Cutter, on the evening 
previous to Rath’s departure. 

“Yes; L suppose it will be better for me to be 
at home.” ; 

“If you should ever return here, you will find 
some changes,” remarked the spinster, mys- 
teriously. 

“Yes,” put in her sister, sinking her voice to 
a confidential tone, ‘‘ the doctor and Arethusa.”’ 

“Hush, hush !’’ said Miss Cutter, attempting 
to look confused ; ‘‘ you know we were going to 
keep that a secret for awhile ; however, you have 
let it out now,” and she looked keenly at Ruth. 

Oh, I had my own suspicions,”’ replied Ruth, 
carelessly. ‘‘I must congratulate you; I think 
you will have a most excellent husband.”’ 

“ My doctor is going to drive you to the station 
to-morrow, I believe,’’ continued Miss Cutter; 
“I told him he must. He was here for a few 
moments while you were out this afternoon. He 
ig very busy all this evening with patients, but 
he told me that he would try to call for you in 
the morning at eight o’clock. If his business 
. Vou. LX1V.—13. 





should detain him, I suppose it will make no 
difference to you, you can just as well go the 
next day.” 

“Thank you!”’ said Ruth, “ but it is necessary 
that I should go to-morrow; and as Dr. Town- 
send is so very busy, I will not trespass upon 
his time, I will go in the stage. Please tell liim 
good-by for me, and explain why I went with- 
out waiting for him. And now I must bid you 
good-night, as I have a little packing yet to do.” 

Miss Cutter congratulated herself upon the 
success of her ruse; and it was with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that, the next morning, she 
saw Ruth seated in the stage, homeward bound. 
Now she thought her path was clear, and there 
was no knowing what she might accomplish. She 
had taken unusual pains'to arrange her hair be- 
comingly, and had donned a white linen ruffted 
apron, with a bib, because she had once heard 
Dr. Townsend express admiration for this article 
of. dress when worn by Ruth. Presently.she 
heard a carriage stop, and going to the door, she 
welcomed the doétor with her most becoming 
smile. 

* Good-morning!”’ was his salutation. «Is 
Miss Lee ready ?”’ ; 

“Not only ready, but gone in the stage. I 
tried my best to persuade her to wait for you; 
but she!was so véry fearful that something might 
happen to detain you, and so anxious to get 
home.” 

«Gone in the stage !’’ thundered the doctor; 
“ without so much as saying good-by to me!” 

“*Now don't. judge her toovhastily, doctor. 
The poor child was scarcely to: blame, I think. 
Under the circumstances, her haste was very 
pardonable. I can understand these things per- 
fectly, although,’’ with a sigh, ‘you, perhaps, 
cannot. Eight months was a long time to be 
separated from him.” 

‘« Separated from whom ?’’ demanded the doc 
tor, with more of vehemence in his tone and 
manner than the spinster had ever noticed be- 
fore. ‘ Why don’t you talk plain English ?” 

‘*T mean, of course,”’ was the cool reply, “ that 
young farmer to whom she was engaged, and to 
whom she wrotg such voluminous, almost daily 
epistles. Surely she must have told you about 
him?” and the plain face became positively 
hideous with the smile of maliciousness which 
overspread it. ‘Did you not know that her ob- 
ject in coming here was to earn the money with 
which to purchase her wedding out-fit?” Miss 
Cutter had undertaken to play a bold game, and 
she was resolved to carry it through, 

Without a word Dr. Townsen turned from 
her, and sprang into his carriage, exclaiming 
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to himself, ‘‘ Nothing but aflirt! Yet what right 
have I to complain? Did I not tell her that my 
attentions meant nothing more than frindship? 
And did she not accept them as such,?’’ :; 

Evening after evening Miss Cutter donned her 
bib-apron and radiant smiles; und each evening, 
at bedtime, she laid them aside with ‘a-sigh of 
disappointment. Evidently, Dr. Townsend had 
furgotten the way to her’house. 

Ruth reached her home; and gradually, as 
her health returned, she slid back into her old 
routine, and outwardly became the same Ruth 
that she had been before her visit to Mapleville. 
But much of her ambition had fled, and she 
shrunk back from the dreary future. |She had 
no communieation whatever with Mapleville. 
Miss Williams had remained at home, and, being 
@ very poor correspondent, she had written to 
Ruth but once in tlie course of eighteen months. 
Our heroine supposed that Miss Cutter was now 
Mrs. Dr. Townsend, although she had not heard 
of her marriage. 

Finally, a letter came from Miss Williams: ‘I 
am to be married on the eighteenth, and you 
know, Ruth, you always promised to be my 
bridemsid. Come on just as soon as you can.” 

Yes, she would go. Her friend was anxious 
to have her, and she wanted the change. She 
had not left home since she had returned to it a 
year and a half before. As soon as her prepa- 
rations could be completed she started on her 
journey. 

It was the evening before the wedding when 
she arrived. Miss Williams suggested, after tea, 
«Let us rehearse the little play which is to come 
off to-morrow, that we may not feel embarrassed. 
Come, Ruth, we will go to our rooms and dress, 
and thus be in full uniform. If your grooms- 
man does not arrive in the meantime, you 
can take my little brother, Jerry, to practice 
with.” 

Thanks to the assistance of Ruth’s aunt, who 
was visiting at the farm, the young girl was 
prettily and becoming'y attired. But, as she 
glanced at her reflection in the glass, she turned 
away with a feeling of weariness.. What did it 
matter how she looked, whether ghe were pretty 
or plain? there was but one whose admiration 
she would value, and he was dead to her. 

She opened her door to go down an} join her 
friend. When she reached the head of the stairs 
she heard steps behind her, and turning, stood 
face to face with Dr. Townsend. | The meeting 
was go sulden and unlooked-for—she had not 
heard that he was expected—thit she staggered, 


ant cauzht hold of the bannisters for support. 5 





nr 
an appurition.. Ruth was the first to breakitis 
si'ence. amt 
sl did not know that I was to have the plea 
sure of meeting you, doctor, although | might 
have expected to see you at your brother's wed. 
ding. Did Mrs. Townsend accompany you?” 
‘* Mrs. Townsend !’’ reiterated the doetor, ix 
surprise. ‘‘I am not acquainted with the lady,” 
“Qh! then your own wedding has not yet 
taken place. I supposed, from what Miss Cutter 
told me, it was to be celebrated very soon after 
I left Mapleville.”’ ‘ 
‘* This is the first time I have heard of it, How 
came Miss Cutter to know so much about it?” 
‘¢ Being the party most deeply interested with 
yourself, it was natural that she should know,” 
** Miss Cutter interested! Good heavens! you 
could not suppose that I would think of may. 
rying her! Why, I would as soon’ think of 
marrying Noah’s wife.” 
Ruth drew a long breath, and turned away to 
hide her blushing face. 
**And now,” continued the doctor, “T sup- 


pose I must inquire for your husband; he ig 
with you, of course.” 

“I think, doctor, he must be with your wife,” 
replied Ruth, archly. 

“Is it possible that we have been both de 


ceived all this time! What a world of trouble 
that gossiping old-maid has caused. Is it then 
false that you hurried home especially to see a 
young farmer ?”’ 

‘“« My father is the only farmer that I would 
take the trouble to go a rod to see.” 

‘Ruth! Ruth! Do you love me?” said the 
doctor, i quent as it d.- He caught 
the young girl in his arms as he spoke, and half 
carried her to the end of the hall, which was 
used as a sort of conservatory. Then followed 
a series. of explanations, which were: entirely 
satisfactory to both parties. : 

‘*But you know,’’ said Ruth, mischievously, 
“that you have made up your mind never to 
marry. So I must look upon these attentions 
as merely-——”’ 

A kiss on the saucy lips ended the sentence. 

« We must be married to-morrow, Ruth. We 
will have a double wedding,” said the doctor, 
decisively. F 

‘Impossible!’ was the reply. ‘It is too 
sudden!’ fi 

**]. is not at all sudden to me,” replied her 
companion. ‘It is something I have been ar 
dently wishing for more than a year and a half. 
You slipped from me once, this time I am going 
to secure you. While on our wedding-trip, ¥! 





The two stood gazing as if each thought the otler! will make a call upon your father and motlige 
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and endeavor to reconcile them to the loss of 
their daughter. Just think how enraptured your 
friend, Miss Cutter, will be to welcome you back 
to Mapleville ! She will be the first to call upon 

u. 

«Ruth! Ruth! Where are you?’ called Miss 
Williams, at this juncture, through the hall. 

« Here!’’ said Ruth, coming forward ; and then 
she added, rather guiltily, *‘ You must forgive 
me, but I had really forgotten that you were 
waiting for me.” 

«Gracious, child! it is to be hoped that you 
will not forget to-morrow, when we are to go 
through with the real thing. I wonder where 
your groomsman is. He is to be Dr. Townsend: 
I did not tell you before. He came in just after 
you went up stairs, and went to his room to 
brush off alittle of the extra dust acquired in 
traveling. Has he forgotten, too?” ; 

“Entirely!” responded the reprobate, coming 
from behind the flowers, ‘I was under the 


impression ‘that I had been imported for the 
express purpose of sitting in the conservatory 
with Ruth.” 

“This is too bad !’’ exclaimed Miss Williams. 
“Thad taken such pains to prepare a surprise 
for you both, and here you have taken the} 
matter into your own hands, and suprised each 


other.” 





‘« Perhaps we may be able to surprise you a 
little,’ added the doctor. ‘Ruth and I have 
concluded to give up the characters assigned us, 
and take, instead, those of bride and groom.” 

A hearty embrace, and a loving kiss on Ruth’s 
rosy lips, was Miss Williams’ answer to this 
announcement. ‘I did not dare take upon my- 
self to assign those parts to you, but I hoped 
that you would appropriate them,’’ she said. 

The next day there was a double wedding; 
and the two couples took their wedding-trip 
together. And then the doctor returned with 
his bride to Mapleville. 

Miss Cutter was among the first to make a 
bridal call upon Ruth. She was possessed of her 
full share of feminine curiosity, and never allow- 
ed anything to go on without her personal in- 
spection. She seemed embarrassed, and left 
as soon as practicable. On he way home she 
stopped at the house of an acquaintance to re- 
lieve her pent-up feelings. In the course of the 
conversation she remarked, 

*«T have just been to call upon the bride.” 

«« Ah, indeed; she looked pretty, I suppose.” 

‘‘Ugh!” said the spinster, tossing her head 
until the long earrings jingled, ‘it's my opinion 
that Dr. Townsend might have found some ‘oné 
just as handsome, and just as smart nearer 
home!” 
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Our in the fallow I hear the plover 
Piping his mates where the sowers toil. 

In the meadows, the dead-ripe clover 
Hangs its head tu the sun-burned soil 


The garners o’erflow with the golden measure 
The Giver's hand hath in bounty spread ; 

Heaped high the barns with the harvest treasure, 
Up to the martin nests o’erhead. 


The golden-rod and bending aster, 
And in the shadow of cleft and seam, 
And down from the beeches, fast and faster, 
all the leaves with the passing stream. 





The hills are wrapped in purple splendor; 
The slopes are gay with the rustling maze; 
And over the valley, soft and tender, 
Lieth the Summer’s latent haze. 


Heart be glad in the earth’s sweet leisure, 
While sleeps the sunshine imi wood and wold: 
Dumb be voices of pain and pleasure— 
All things rest when the year grows old. 


Soon will the snow, like a soft shroud, cover 
Fields of brown and the tender grain; 

While we rest till the storms pass over, ; 
And the toils of the year begin again. 
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Coo gentlv, bird; wind softly blow, 
And blossom, nestle close and low. 


Oh, rain! bring beauty for the flower 
That seck this lowly mound of ours, 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON, AUTHOR OF ‘““KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” ETQ, 


CHAPTER I. 

A HEAVY curtain of yellow fog rolled and 
drifted over tlie. waste of beach, and rolled and 
drifted .over the sea, and beneath the curtain 
the tide was, coming in at Downport, and two 
pair of eyes were watching it. Both pair of eyes 
watched it from the same place, namely, from 
the, shabby sitting-room of the shabby residence 
of David North, Esq., lawyer; and both watched 
it. without any. motive, it seemed, unless that 
the dull, gray waves and their dull moaning, 
were not out of accord with the watchers’ feel- 
ings. One pair of. eyes—a youthful, discontented 
black pair—watched it steadily, never turning 
away, as their owner stood in the deep, old4 
fashioned window, with both elbows resting upon 
the broad sill; but the other pair only glanced 
up now and then, almost furtively, from the piece 
of work Miss Pamela North, spinster, held in 
her slender, needle-worn fingers. j 

There had been a long silence in the shabby 
sitting-room for some’ time—and there was not 
often silence there. Three rampant, strong- 
lunged boys, and as many talkative, school-girls, 
made the house of David North, Esq., rather a 
questionable paradise. But to-day, being half- 
holiday, the boys were out on the beach digging 
miraculous sand-caves, and getting up miracu- 
lous piratical battles and excursions with the 
bare-legged urchins so numerous in the fisher- 
men’s huts; and Joanna and Elinor had been 
absent all day, so the room left to Theo and her 
elder sister was quiet for once. 

It was Miss Pamela herself who broke the 
stillness. 

‘¢Theo,’’ she said, with some elder-sister-like 
asperity, ‘it appears to me that you might find 
something better to do than to stand with your 
arms folded, as you have been doing for the last 
half hour. There is a whole basketful of the 
boy’s socks that need mending, and : 

‘‘ Pam !’’ interrupted Theo, desperately, turn- 
ing over her shoulder a face more like the face 
of some young Spanish gipsy than that of a 
poor English solicitor’s daughter. ‘Pam, I 
should really like to know if life is ever worth 
having, if everybody’s life is like ours, or if 
there are really such people as we read of in 
books.’’ 

* You have been reading some ridiculous novel 
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again,” said Pamela, sententiously. «7 you 
would be a little more sensible, and less romantic, 
Theodora, it would be a great deal better for aif 
of us. What have you beén reading ?” 

The capable gipsy face turned to the window 
again, half-impatiently. 

‘I have been reading nothing to-day,” wag 
the answer. “TI should think you knew that— 
on Saturday, with everything to do, and the 
shopping to attend to, and mamma scolding 
every one because the butcher's bill can’t be 
paid. I was reading Jane Eyre, though, last 
night. Did you ever read Jane Eyre, Pamela?” 

“T always have too much to do in attending 
to my duty,” said Pamela, ‘ without wasting ny 
time:in that manner. I should never find time 
to read Jane Eyre in twenty years. I wish I 
could.” 

“I wish you could, too,” said Theo, medi- 
tatively. ‘I wish there was no such thing as 
duty.; Duty always appears to me to be the very 
thing we don’t want to do.” 

‘* Just at present, it is your duty to attend'to 
those socks of Ralph and Arthur’s,” put in Pa- 
mela, drily. ‘ Perhaps you had better see toit 
at once, as tea will be ready soon, and you will 
have to cut bread for the children.” 

The girl turned away from the window with 
sigh. Her discussions on subjects of this kind 
always ended in the same unsatisfactory man- 
ner; and really her young life was far from being 
a pleasant one. As the next in age to Pamela, 
though so many years lay between them, a hun- 
dred petty cares fell on her girlish shoulders, 
and tried her patience greatly with their weight, 
sometimes. And in the hard family struggle 
for everyday necessities there was too much of 
commonplace reality to admit of much poetry. 
The wearisome battling with life’s needs had left 
the mother, as it leaves thousands of women, 
haggard, careworn, and not too smooth in dis- 
position. There was no romance about her. 
She had fairly forgotten her girlhood, it seemed 
to lie so far behind ; and even the unconquerable 
mother-love, that gave rise to her anxieties, had 
a touch of hardness about it. And Pamela had 
caught something of the sharp, harassed spirit 
too. But Theo had an odd secret sympathy for 
Pamela, though her sister never suspected it. 
Pamela had a love-story, and in Theo's eyes this 
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pusiseatapinne 
one touch of forlorn romance was the silver 
lining tv many clouds. Ten years ago, when 
Pamela had been a pretty girl, she had hada 
jover—poor Arthur Brunwalde Theo always men- 
tally designated him; aud only a week before 
her wedding-day, death had ended her love- 


storyforever. Poor Pamela! was Theo's thought 
—to have loved like Jane Eyre, and Agnes Wick- 
field, and Lord Bacon, and to have been so near 
release from the bread-and-butter cutting, and 
squabbling, and then to have lost all. Poor 
Pamela; indeed! Sp the lovely, impulsive, ro- 
mance-loving younger sister cherished an odd 
jnterest in Pamela’s thin, sharp face, and un- 
sympathizing voice, and in picturing the sad 
romance of her youth, was always secretly re- 
gardful of the past.in her trials of the present. 

As she turned over ‘the socks in the basket, 
she glanced up now and then at Pamela’s face, 
which was bent over her work. It had been a 
pretty face, but now there were faint lines upon 
it bere and there; the features, once delicate, 
weve sharpened, the blue eyes were faded, and 
the blonde: hair faded also. It was a face whose 
youth had been its beauty, and its youth had 
fled with Pamela North’s happiness. Her life 
had ended in its prime; nay, not ended, for the 
conipletion had never come—it was to be a work 
unfinished till its close. Poor Arthur Brun- 
walde! 

A few more silent:stitches, and then the work 
slipped from Theo's fingers into her lap, and she 
lifted her big, inconsistent eyes again. 

“Pam,” she said, “were you ever at Lady 
Throckmorton’s ?”” 

A faint color showed itself on Pamela's faded 
face, 
“Yes,” she answered, sharply. «I was once. 
What nonsense is running in your mind now, 
for goodness sake ?”’ 

Theo flushed up to her forehead, no half flush ; 
she actually glowed all over, her eyes catching 
alight where her delicate dark skin caught the 
dusky red. 

“Don’t be cross, Pam,’’ she said, appealingly. 
“Ican’t help it. The letter she sent tomamma 
made me think of it., Oh, Pam! if 1 could only 
have accepted the invitation.” 

“But you can’t,’ said Pam, concisely. «So 
you may as well let. the matter rest.”’ 

“T know I can’t,” Theo returned, her quaint 
resignation telling its own story of previous dis- 
appointments,, «<I have nothing to wear, you 
know, and, of course, I couldn’t go there, of all 
places in the world, without something nice.” 

- There was another silence after this. Theo 
had gone back to her work with a sigh, and Miss 





Pamela was stitching industriously. She was 
never idle, and always taciturn; and ‘on this 
occasion her mind was fully occupied. She was 
thinking of Lady Throckmorton's invitation too. 
Her ladyship was a half-sister of’ their father’s, 
and from the height of her grandeur magnani- 
mously patronizing now and then. It was dur- 
ing her one visit to London, under this relatives 
patronage, that Pamela had met Arthur Brun- 
walde, and it was through her that the match 
had been made. But when Arthur died, and she 
found that Pamela was fixed in ‘her determina- 
tion to make a sacrifice of her youth on the altar 
of her dead love, Lady Throckmorton lost’ pa- 
tience. It was absurd, she said; Mr. North 
could not afford it, and if Pamela persisted, she 
would wash her hands of the whole affair. “Bu: 
Pamela was immovable, and, actordingly, had 
never seen her patroness since. It so happened, 
however, that her ladyship had suddenly recol- 
lected Theo, whose gipsy face had once struck 
her fancy, and the result of the sudden reév!- 
lection was another invitation. Her letter ha: 
arrived that very morning at breakfast-time, and 
had caused some sensation. A visit to London, 
under such anspices, wis more than the most 
sanguine had ever dared to dream of. 

“TI wish T'was Theo,” Joanna had grumbled. 
‘* She always gets the lion’s share of everything, 
because Elin and I are a bit younger than she is.” 

And Theo had glowed up-to her soft, innocent 
eyes, and neglected the bread-and-butter cutting, 
to awaken a moment later to sudden despair. 

‘«« But—but I have nothing fit to wear, mamma,” 
she said, in anguished tones. : 

‘*No,’’ answered Mrs. North, two or three 
new lines showing themselves on her harassed 
forehead; *‘and we can’t afford to buy any- 
thing. You can’t go, Theo.” 

And so the castle which had towered so pro- 
misingly in the air a moment ago, was daslied to 
the dust with one touch of shabby gentility’s 
tarnished wand. The glow died out of Theo's 
face, and she went back to her bread-and-butter 
cutting. with a soreness of disappointment which 
was, nevertheless; not without its own desperate 
resignation. This was why she had watchel 
the tide come in with such a forlorn sense of 
sympathy with the dull sweep of the gray waves, 
and their dull, creeping moan: ‘this was why 
she had been rash enough to hope for a cramh 
of sympathy even from Pamela; and this also 
was why, in despairing of gaining it, shebent he~ 
self'to her unthankful labor again, and patche. 
and darned until the tide had swept back again 
under the curtain of fog, and thére ‘was no more 
light, even for the stern taskmaster, poverty. 
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The. silence was effectually broken in, upon 
after this. As soon as the street-lamps began to 
twinkle in the murkiness outside, the boys made 
their appearance—Ralph, and Arthur, and Jack, 
all hungry, and, disheveled, and, of course, all 
inanuproar. They had dug a cave on the shore, 
and played sinugglers all the evening; and one 
fellow had brought out a real cutlass and a real 
pistol, that belonged to his father, and they had 
played fighting the coast-guard, and they were as 
hungry as the dickens now; and was tea ready, 
aud wouldn’t Pam let them have some strawberry- 
jam. 

Pamela laid her work aside, and went out of 
the room, and then Ralph, who was in the habit 
of patronizing Theo occasionally, came to his 
favorite corner and sat down, his rough hands 
clasped around his knees boy-fashion. 

‘I say, Theo,” he began. ‘‘I wonder how 
niuch it would cost a fellow to buy a cutlass—a 
real one?” 

«I don’t know,’’ Theo answered, indifferently. 
«T never bought a cutlass, Ralph.” 

‘No, of course, you never did. What would a 
girl want with acutlass? But couldn’t you guess 
now—just give a guess. .* Would it cost a pound ?”’ 

««[ daresay it would,’’ Theo managed to reply, 
with a. decent show of interest. **A good one.” 

“Well, I'd want a govd one,” said Ralph, 
meditatively; ‘but, if it would cost a pound, I 
shall never have one. I say, Theo, we never do 
get what we want at this house, do we?” 

‘* Not often,’’ said Theo, a trifle one 

Ralph looked up at her. 

‘* Look here,” he said, sagaciously. ‘‘I know 
what you are thinking of. I can tell by your 
eyes. You're thinking about having to stay at 
home from Lady Throckmorton’s, and it is a 
shame, too. If you area girl, you could have 
enjoyed yourself in your girl’s way. I'd rather 
go to their place in Lincolnshire, where old 
Throckmorton does his hunting. The governor 
says, that a fellow that was a good shot could 
bag as much game as he could. carry, and it 
wouldn’t take long to shoot either. I can aim 
first rate with a bow and arrow. But that. isn’t 
what you want, is it? You want to go to Lon- 
don, and have lots of dresses and things. Girls 
always do; but that isn’t my style” 

‘+ Ah, Ralph !’’ Theo broke out, her eyes filling 
all at.onee. ‘I wish you wouldn't! I can’t 
bear to hear it. Just think of how I might have 
enjoyed ‘myself, and then to think that—that I 
can't go, and that I shall never live any other 
life than this !’’ 

Ralph opened his round Saxon eyes, in a man- 
ner slightly expressive of general dissatisfaction. 





«Why, you’re crying!’ he said.  Confoung 


crying. You know I don't ery because | ean” 


goto Lincolnshirg. You girls are always 
about something. Joanna and Elin cry if theig 
shoes are shabby, or their gloves burst out, 4 
fellow never thinks of erying. If he can't get 
the thing he wants, he pitches in, and does withs 
out, or else makes something out of wood that 
looks like it.’’ 

Theo said no more. A summons from the kit- 
chen came to her just then, Pam was busy with 
the tea-service, and the boys were hungry—s 
she must go and help. 

Pamela glanced up at her sharply as she en- 
tered, but she did not speak. She had borne 
disappointments often enough, and had lived, 
over them to become seemingly a trifle callous 
to their bitterness in others, and, as I have said, 
she was prone to silence, But it may be that 
she was not so callous after all, for at least Theo 
fancied that her occasional speeches were less 
sharp, and certainly she uttered no reproof to- 
night. She was grave enough, however; and 
even more silent than usual, as she poured out 
the tea for the boys. A shadow of thoughtful: 
ness rested on her thin, sharp face, and the faint; 
growing lines were almost deepened ; but'she did 
not ** snap,’ as the children called it; patie 
was thankful for the change. 

It was not late when the children went to’bedy 
but it was very late when Pamela followed them; 
and when she went up stairs, she was so pre 
occupied as to appear almost absent-minded. 
She went to her room, and locked the door, after 
her usual fashion; but that she did not retire 
was evident to one pair of listening ears at least, 
In the adjoining bedroom, where the girls slept. 
Theo lay awake, and could hear her every move. 
ment. She was walking to and fro, and the 
sounds of opening drawers and turned keys catie 
through the wall every moment. Pamela hac 
unaccountable secret ways, Joanna always said, 
Her room was a sanctuary, which the boldest 
did not dare to violate lightly. There were 
closets and boxes there, whose contents were 
reserved for her own eyes alone, and questions 
regarding them seidom met with any satisfactory 
answer. She was turning over these possessions 
to-night, Theo judged, from the sounds’ proceed- 
ing from her chamber. ‘To be truthful, Theo had 
some curiosity about the matter, though she 
never asked any questions. The innate delicacy 
which prompted her to reverence the forlord 
aroma of long-withered romance about the nar 
row life had restrained her. But to-niglit shé 
was so wide-awake, and Jeanna and Elin were 
so fast asleep, that every movement forcing itsélf 
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her ear, made her more wide-awake still. 
fhe turning of keys, and unlocking of drawers, 
roused. her to & whimsical meditative wonder. 
Poor Pam! What dead memories and coffined 
hopes was she bringing out to the dim light of 
her solitary candle! Was it possible that she 
ever cried over them a little when there was no 
one'to see her relaxing mood? Poor Pam! Theo 
sighed again, and was just deciding to go to 
sleep, if possible, when she heard a door open; 
which was surely Pamela's, and feet crossing the 
narrow corridor, which were surely Pamela's 
own, and then a sharp yet soft tap on the door, 
anda voice, which could have been no other 
than Pamela’s, under any possibility. 

“Theo!” it said, ‘‘ 1 want you for a short time. 
Get up.” 

Theo was out upon the floor, and had opened 
the door in an instant, wider awake than eyer. 

“Throw something over you,’’ said Pamela, in 
the dry tone that always sounded almost severe. 
#¥ou will take cold if you don’t. Put on ashaw} 
or something, and come into my room.” 

Theodora caught up a shawl, and, stepping 
across the landing, stood in the light, the flare 
of the candle making a queer, lovely picture of 
her. The shawl she had wrapped carelessly over 
her white night-dress was one of Lady Throck- 
jnorton’s gracious gifts; and although it had been 
worn by every member of the family in succes- 
tion, and was frayed, and torn, and forlorn 
gnough in broad daylight, by the uncertain Rem- 
prandt glare of the chamber-candle, its gorgeous 
palm-leaf pattern and soft folds, made a by no 
jeans unpicturesque or unbecoming drapery, in 
gonjunetion with the girl's grand, soft, un-Eng- 
fish eyes, and equally un-English ebon hair. 

“Shut the door,’’ said Pamela. ‘I want to 
speak to you.” 

Theo turned to obey, wonderingly, but, as she 
did so, her eyes fell upon something which made 
her fairly start, and this something was nothing 
less than the contents of the opened boxes and 
Gosets.. Some of said contents were revealed 
through raised lids ; but some of them were lying 
upon the bed, and the sight of them made the 
githeatch her breath. She had never imagined 
sich wealth—for it seemed quite like wealth to 
her. Where had it allcome from? There were 
piles of pretty, lace-trimmed garments, boxes of 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, and laces, and actually 
a number of dresses, of whose existence she had 
never dreamed—dresses quaint enough in fash- 
ion, but still rich and elaborate. 

J Why, Pam!’ she exclaimed, “ whose are 
they? Why have you never ” 
» Pamela stopped her with an abrupt gesture, , 





‘*They are mine,’’ she said. ‘I have had 
them for years, ever since Arthur—Mr. Brun- 
walde died... They were to have been my bridal 
trousseau, and most of them were presents from 
Lady Throckmorton, who was very kind to me 
then. ‘Ofcourse, you know well enough,’’ with 
dry bitterness, «‘I should never have had them 
otherwise. I thought I would show them to you 
to-night, and offer them to you. They may be 
of use just now.” 

She stopped and cleared her throat here, with 
an odd, strained sound ; and before she went on; 
she knelt down before one of the gpen trunks, 
and began to turn over its contents. 

‘I wigh you to go to Lady Throckmorton’s,”’ 
she said, speaking without looking at the amazed 
young face at her side. ‘The life here is a 
weary one for a girl to lead, without any change, 
and the visit may be a good thing for you in 
many ways. My visit to Lady Throckmorton’s 
would have made me a happy woman, if death 
had not come between me and my happiness. I 
know I am not at fault in saying this to you. I 
mean it in a manner a girl can scarcely under- 
stand—I mean that I want to save you from the 
life you must lead, if you do not go away from 
here.”’ 

Her hands were trembling, her voice, cold and 
dry, ‘hs it usually was, trembled too, and the 
moment she paused, the amazed, picturesque 
young figure swooped down upon her as it were, 
falling upon its knees, flinging its white-robed 
arms about her, and burying her in an unex- 
pected confusion of black hair and oriental 
shawl, showering upon her loving, passionate 
little caresses. ‘For the first time in her life, 
Theo was not secretly awed by her. 

“Why, Pam!’ she cried, the tears running 
down hercheeks. ‘ Dear, old, generous Pamela! 
Do you care for me so much—enough to make 
such @ sacrifice. Oh, Pam! I am only a girl as 
you say; but I think that, because I am a girl, 
perhaps I understand a little. Do you think 
that I could let you make such a sacrifice? Do 
you think I could let you give them to me—the 
things that were to have belonged to poor, dead 
Arthur’s wife. Oh, my generous darling! Poor 
dead Arthur! and the poor young wife who died 
with him!” 

For some time Pamela said nothing, but Theo 
felt the slender, worn form, that her armsclasped 
80-warmly, tremble within them, and the bosom 
on which she had laid her loving, impassioned 
face throb strangely. But she spoke at length. 

‘«T will not say it is not a sacrifiee,’’ she said. 
‘*T should not speak truly if I did. I have 
never told you of these things before, and why I 
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kept them ; because such a life as ours does not 
make people understand oneanother very clearly ; 
but to-night, I remembered that I was a girl too 
once, though the time seems so far away; and it 
occurred. to me that it was in my power to help 
you to a. happier womanhood than mine has been. 
I shall not let you refuse the things. I offer 
them to you, and expect you to accept them, as 
they are uffered—freely.”’ 

Neither protest nor reasoning was of any avail. 
The elder sister meant what she said, with just 
the settled precision that demonstrated itself 
upon even the most trivial occasions; and Theo 
was fain to submit now, as she would have done 
in any smaller matter. 

“When the things are of no further use, you 
may return them to me,”’ Pamela said, dryly as 
ever. ‘A little managing will make everything 
«s good_as new for you now. The fashion only 
neails to be changed, and we have ample ma- 
terial. There is a gray satin on the bed there, 
that will makea weny: pretty dinner-dress. Look 
at it, Theo.” 

Theo rose from her knees with the tears 
scarcely dry in her eyes. She had never seen 
such dresses in Downport before. These things 
of Pamela’s had only come from London the day 
of Arthur's death, and had never been opened 
for family inspection. Some motherly instinct, 
even in Mrs. North’s managing economy, had 
held them sacred, and so thay had rested. ~- And 
now, in her girl’s admiration of the thick, trailing 
folds of the soft gray satin, Theodora very na- 
turally half forgot her tears. 

‘¢Pamela!’’ she said, timidly. 
I could make it with a train? 

a train, you know, and 2 

There was such a quaint appeal in her mellow- 
lighted eyes, that Pamela perceptibly softened. 

‘*You shall have half a dozen trains if you 
want them,” she said; and then, half-falteringly, 
added, «‘Theo, there is something else. Come 
here.” 

There was a little, carven ebony-box upon the 
dressing-table, and she went to it and opened 
it. Upon the white-velvet lining lay a pretty set 
of jewels—sapphires, rarely pellucid ; then clear 
pendants, sparkling like drops of deep seatias sees 
frozen into coruscant solidity. 

‘‘They were one of Mr. Brunwalde’s bridal 
gifts to me,’’ she said, searcely heeding Theo's 
low cry of admiration. ‘‘I should have worn 
them upon my wedding-day. You are not so 
careless as most girls, Theodora, and: so.I will 
trust them to you. Hold up your arm,and let 
me clasp one of the bracelets on it. You have a 
pretty arm, Theo.” 


*¢ Do you think 
I never did wear 





It was a pretty arm in truth, and the 
rose-tinted pendants set it off to a great adyap, 
tage. Theo, herself, scarcely dared :to’ Helier 
her senses. 
pictured anything so beautiful as these: 
modest sapphires. Was it possible thatishe. 
she was to wear them! The whole set of ean 
rings, necklace, bracelets, rings, and everything, 
with all their crystalized drops and luster} 
It was a sudden opening of the gates of fairy. 
land! To go to London would have been happi- 
hess enough ; but to go so like an enchanted 
princess, in all her enchanted finery, was more 
than she could realize. A color ‘as brilliant ag 
the scarlet in Lady Throckmorton’s frayed palm- 
leaf shawl, flew to her cheeks, she fairly clapped 
her hands in unconscious ecstasy. 

“Oh, Pam!” she cried, with pathetic grati- 
tude. ‘How good you are—how good—how 
good! I can’t believe it; I really ean’t.: And 
1 will take such care of them—such care of every 
thing. You shall see the dresses are not even 
crushed, I will be so careful.’”’ And then she 
ended with another little shower of impulive 
caresses. 

But it was late by this time, and, with her 
usual forethought—a forethought which noen- 
thusiasm could make her forget—Pamela’sent 
her back to bed. She would be too ‘tired :tosew 
to-morrow, she said, prudently, and there was 
plenty of hard work to be done; so, with a timid 
farewell-kiss, Theo went to her room, and, in 
opening her door, awakened Joanna and Elin, 
who sat up in bed, dimly conscious of ‘a white 
figure, wrapped in their august relative’s shaw, 
and bearing a candle to light up scarlet cheeks, 
and inconsistent eyes, and tangled back hair, | 

‘IT am going to London,”’ the voice pertaining 
to this startling figure broke out. ‘* Joannwan 
Elin, do you hear? I am going to London, to 
Lady Throckmortgn’s.”’ 

Joanna rubbed her eyes sleepily. 

“Oh, yes!’’ she said, not too amiably ‘by any 
means. ‘Of course you are. I knew you.would: 
You are everlastingly going somewhere,» Theo, 
and Elin and I stay at home, as usual. Lady 
Throckmorton will never invite us, I know, 
Where are your things going to come from!” 
snappishly. 

“Pamela!” was Theo's’ deprecating | replyi 
“They are the things that belonged to her wed 
ding outfit. She never wore them after Mr 
Brunwalde died, you now; Joanna, and she i 
going to lend them to me.’ i 

«« Let us go to sleep, Elin,” Joanna grumbled, 
drowsily. ‘We know all about it now. I 
just like Pam, with her partiality. She neve 





Her. wildest dreams had ‘neve 
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offered to lend them to us, and we have wanted 
them, times and times, worse than ever Theo 
does now.” 

,And then. Theo went to bed also; but did not 
sleep, of course; only lay with eyes wide open 
tothe darkness, as any other girl would have 
done, thinking excitedly of Pamela’s generous 
gifts, and of Lady Throckmorton, and, perhaps, 
more than once the strange chance which had 
brought to light again the wedding-day, that was 
never more than the sad ghost of a wedding, and 
the bridal gifts that had come to the bride frem 


gdead hand, 


CHAPTER Il. 

Aoreat deal of hard work was done during 
the following week. The remodeling of the 
outfit was no light labor; but Pamela was steady 
to-her trust, in her usual practical style. She 
trimmed, and fitted, and cut, unti) the always- 
roughened surface of her thin forefinger was 
rougher than ever. She, kept Theo at work at 
the smaller tasks she chose to trust to her, and 
watched her sharply, with no shadow of the soft- 
ened mood she had given the candle-lighted bed- 
room a glimpse of. She was assevere upon any 
dereliction from duty as ever, and the hardness 
of her general demeanor was not a whit relaxed. 
Indeed, sometimes Theo-found herself glancing 
up furtively from hor tasks, to look at the thin, 
sharp face, and wondering if she had not dreamed 
that her arms had clasped a throbbing, shaken 


‘form, when they faced together the ghost of long 


dead love. 

But the preparations were completed at last, 
and the trunks packed ; and Lady Throckmorton 
had written to say that her carriage would meet 
her young relative’s arrival. So the time cam 
when Theo, in giving her farewell. kisses, clung 
alittle closely about Pamela's neck, and when the 
cab-door had been shut, saw her dimly through 
the smoky glass, and the mistiness in her eyes ; 
saw her. shabby dress, and faded face, and half- 
longed to go back ; remembered sadly how many 
years had passed since she had left the dingy 
sea-port. town to go to London, and meet her 
fate;and lose it, and grow old before her time 
in. mourning it; saw her, last of.all, and so was 
whirled, up the street, and out of sight, And, in 
likemanner she was whirled through thethronged 
streets of London, when she reached that city at 
night, only that Lady Throckmorton’s. velvet- 
lined carriage was less disposed to rattle and 
jerk over the stones, and more disposed to an 
aristocratic, easily-swung roll than the musty 
Vehicle of the Downport cabman. 

There was a queer, excited thrill im her pulses 





as she leaned back, watching the gaslights gleam- 
ing through the fog, and the people passing to 
and fro beneath the gaslights.. She was so near 
her journey’s end that she began to feel nerv- 
ous. What would Lady Throckmorton look like ? 
How wouldshe receive her? How would she be 
dressed? A hundred such simple, girlish won- 
ders crowded iato her mind. She would almost 
have been glad to go back—not quite, but almost. 
She had a lingering, inconsistent recollection of 
the contents of her trunks, and the sapphires, 
which was, nevertheless, quite natural toe girl 
80 young, and so unused to even the most trivial 
luxuries,, She had never possessed a rich or 
complete costume in her life; and there was a 
wondrous novelty in the anticipation of wearing 
dresses that were not remodeled from Pamela’s 
or her mother’s cast-off garments. 

When the carriage drew up before the door of : 
the solid stone house, in the solid-looking, silent 
square, she required al! her courage. There 
was a glare of gaslight around the iron grating, 
and a glare of gaslight from the opening door, 
and then, after a little: confusion of entrance, 
she found herself passing up a stair-case, under 
the guidance of a servant, and so.was ushered 
into a large, handsome room, and formally an- 
nounced. 

An elderly lady was sitting before the fire 
reading, and, on hearing Theo's name, she rose, 
and came forward to meet her. Of course, it was 
Lady Throckmorton, and, having been a beauty 
in her long past day, even at sixty-five Lady 
Throckmorton was quite an imposing old person. 
Even it her momentary embarrassment, Theo * 
could not help noticing her bright, almond-shaped 
brown eyes, and the soft, close little curls of fine 
snow-white. hair, that clustered about her face, 
under her rich, black-lace cap. 

«Theodora North, is it?’ she said, offering 
her a wrinkled, yet strong white hand. ‘Lam 
glad to.see you, Theodora. I was afraid you 
would be too late for Sir Dugald’s dinner, and 
here you are justin time. I hope you are well, 
and not tired.” 

Theo replied meekly. She was quite well, and 
not at all tired, which seemed to satisfy her lady- 
ship, for she nodded her handsome old head 
approvingly. 

‘Very well, then, my dear,” she said. “I 
will ring for Splaighton to take you up stairs, 
and attend to you. Of course, you will want'to 
change your dress for dinner, and you haye not 
much time.|.Sir Dugald never waits for any- 
body, and nothing annoys him more than to have 
dinner detained.” 

Accordingly, greatly in awe of Sir Dugald, 
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whoever he might be, Theodora was pioneered 
out of the room again, and up another broad 
stair-case, into an apartment ‘as spacious and 
luxurious’ as the one below: ) There her toilet 
was performed and there the gray satin was 
donned in some trepidation, asthe most suitable 
dress for the occasion. 

She stepped before the full-length mirror to 
look at herself before going down, and as she 
did so, she was conscious that her waiting-wo- 
man was looking at her too in sedate approval. 
The gray satin was very becoming. Its elabo- 
rate richness and length of train ehanged the 
undeveloped girl, to whom she had given a fare- 
well glance in the small mirror at: Downport, 
to the stateliest of tall young creatures. Her 
bare arms and neck were as soft and firm asa 
baby's; her riant, un-English face seemed all 
aglow of color and mellow eyes. But for the 
presence of the maid, she would have uttered a 
little cry of pleasure, she was so new to herself. 

It was like a dream, the going down stairs in 
the light and brightness, and listening to the 
soft sweep of the satin-train; but it was singu- 
larly undream-like to be startled as she was by 
the rushing of a huge Spanish mastiff, which 
bounded down the steps behind her, and, bound- 
ing upon her dress, nearly knocked her down: 
The animal came like a rush of wind, and’simul- 
taneously a door opened and shut with a bang; 
and the man who came.out to follow the dog, 
called to him in a voice so rough that it might 
have been a rush of wind also. 

**Sabre!’’ he shouted. <‘*Come back, you 
scoundrel !’’ and then his heavy feet sounded 
upon the carpet. ‘The deuce!’’ he said, in an 
odd, ‘low mutter, which sounded as though he 
was speaking half to her,’ half to himself, 
«My lady's protege, is it? The other Pamela! 
Rather an improvement on Pamela, too. Not 
so thin.” 

Theo blushed brilliantly—a full-blown rose of 
a blush, and hesitated, uncertain what etiquette 
demanded of her under the circumstances. She 
did not know very much about etiquette, but she 
had an idea that this was Sir Dugald, whoever 
Sir Dugald might be. But Sir Dugald set her 
mind at rest on nearing her. , 

‘*Good-evening, Theodora,” he said, uncere- 
moniously. ‘ Of coursé, it is Theodora.” 

» Theo bowed and blushed more brilliantly still. 

«« All the better,’’ said this very singular indi- 
vidual. ‘‘Then I haven't made a mistake,” and, 
reaching as he spoke, the parlor-door, at the 
foot of ‘the stairs, and’ finding that the mastiff 
was stretched upon the mat, he favored him'with 
an unceremonious, but not unfriendly kick, dnd 





then opened the door, the dog preceding’ them 
into the room with slow statelineas, dy 

“You are a quick dresser, I am ‘glad t 
see, Theodora,’’ said Lady Throekmortén, ‘who 
awaited them. ‘ Of course, there is’ no need of 
introducing you two to each other. - Sir Dugald 
does not usually wait for ceremonies,” 

Sir Dugald looked down at the lovely fades 
his side with a ponderous stare. He might have 
been admiring it, or he might not; at any rate 
he was favoring it with a pretty close inspection! 

“TI believe Sir Dugald has not introduced him 
self to me,”’ said Theo, in some confusion, “Hg 
knew that I was Theodora North; but [——” 

“Oh!” interposed her ladyship, as colleetedly 
as if she had scarcely expected anything else, 
“T see. Sir Dugald Throckmorton. Theodorg 
—your Uncle.” 

By way of returning Theo's modest little re 
cognition of the presentation, Sir Dugald nodded 
slightly, and after giving her another ‘stare; 
turned to his mastiff, and laid a large, muscular 
hand upon his head. He was not a very prepos 
sessing individual, Sir Dugald Throckmorton, 

Lady Throckmorton seemed almost entirely 
oblivious of her husband’s presence ; she solaced 
herself by ignoring him. 

When they rose from the table together, the 
authoritative old lady motioned Theo toa seat 
upon one of the gay foot-stools near her. 

“Come and sit down by me,” she said. 
want to talk to you, Theodora.”’ 

Theo obeyed with some slight trepideitél 
The rich-colored, old brown eyes were so keen 
as they ran over her. But she seemed to beta- 
tisfied with her serutiny. 

‘©You are a very pretty girl, Theodora,” she 
said. ‘ How old are you?” 

“«T am sixteen,’’ answered Theo. 

«Only sixteen,” commented my lady. ‘That 
means only a baby in Downport, I suppose. Pa 
mela was twenty when she came to London, and 
I remember Well, never mind. Suppose you 
tell me something about your life at home. What 
have you been doing all these sixteen years?” 

“*T had always plenty to do,’”’ Theo answered, 
“I helped Pamela with the housework and the 
clothes-mending. We did not keep any servant, 
80 we were obliged to do everything for our 
selves.”’ 

«You were?’’ said the old lady, with a side 
glance at the girl's slight, dusky hands. ‘How 
did you amuse yourself when your work was 
done ?”’ 

“We had not much time for amusements,” 
Theo replied, demurely, in spite of her discom- 
fort under the catechism; ‘but, sometimes, om 
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jdle days, I read or walked on the beach with } 


the children, or did Berlin-wool work.” 

«What did you read?” proceeded the august 
gatechist. She liked to hear the girl talk. 

» Jove stories,”” more demurely still, ‘ and 
poetry, and sometimes history ; but not often his- 
tory—love stories and poetry oftenest.”’ 

The clever old face was studying her with a 
novel sort of interest. Upon the whole, my lady 
was not sorry she had sent for Theodora North. 

« And, of course, being a Downport baby, you 
have never had a lover. Pamela never had a 
lover before she came’to me.” 

Alover. How Theodora started and blushed 
now to be sure. 

«No, madame,” she answered, and, in a per- 
fect wonder of confusion, dropped her eyes, and 
was silent. 

But the very next ‘instant she raised them 
again at the sound of the door opening. Some- 
body was coming in, and it was evidently some- 
body who felt himself’at home, and at liberty 
io come in as he pleased, and when the fancy 
took him, for he came unannounced entirely. 

Theo found herself guilty of the impropriety 
of gazing at him wonderingly as he came for- 
ward, but Lady Throckmorton did not seem at 
al! surprised. 

“JT have been expecting you, Denis,” she said 
“@ood-evening! Here is Theodora North. You 
know I told you about her.” 

Theo rose from her footstool at once, and stood 
up tall and straight—a young sultana,the young- 
est and most innocent-looking of sultanas, in un- 
imperial gray satin. ‘The gentleman was looking 
at her with a pair of the handsomest eyes she 
had ever seen in her life. 

Then he made a low, ceremonious bow, which 
had yet a sort of indolence in its very ceremony, 
and then having done this much, he sat down, 
as if he was very much at home indeed. 

“T thought I would run in on my way to 
Broom street,” he said. ‘I am obliged to go to 
Miss Gower’s, though I am tired out to-night.” 

“Obliged !”” echoed her ladyship. 

“Well—yes,” the gentleman answered, with 
cool negligence. ‘ Obliged in one sense. I have 
not seen Priscilla for a week.” 

The handsome, strongly-marked old eyebrows 
Went up. 

“For a week,’’ remarked their owner, quite 
sharply. «A long time'to be absenty’*” r 

It was rather unpleasant, Theodora thought, 
that they should both seem so thoroughly at 
liberty to say what they pleased before her, asif 
the was a child. Their first words had sufficed 
toshow her that ‘‘ Miss Gowers’’—wherever Miss 








Gowers might be, or whatever order of place it 
was—was a very objectionable place in Lady 


} Throckmorton’s eyes. 


“Well—yes,” he said again. ‘It is rather a 
long time, to tell the truth.” 

He seenied determined that the matter should 
rest here, for he changed thé subject at once, 
having made this reply, thereby proving to Theo 
that he was used to having his own way, even 
with Lady Throckmorton. He was hard-worked, 
it seemed, from what he said, and had a great 
deal of writing to do. He was inclined to be sati- 
rical, too, in'a careless fashion, and knew quite a 
number of literary people, and said a great many 
sharp things about them, as if he was used to 
them, and stood in no awe whatever of them and 
their leonine greatness. But he did not talk to 
her, though he looked at her now and then; and 
whenever he looked at her, his glance was a half- 
admiring one, even while it was evident that he 
was not thinking much about her. He did not 
remain with them very long, scarcely an hour, 
and yet she was almost sorry to see him go. It 
was so pleasant to sit silent and listen to these 
two worldly ones, as they talked about their 
world. But he had promised Priscilla that he 
would bring her a Greek grammar she required ; 
and a broken promise was a sin unpardonable 
in Priscilla’s eyes. 

When he was gone, and they had heard the 
hall-door close upon him, the stillness was broken 
jn upon by my lady herself. 

‘Well, my dear,” she said, to Theodora. 
“‘What is your opinion of Mr. Denis Ogle- 
thorpe?”’ 

‘He is very handsome,” said Theo, in some 
slight embarrassment. «And I think I like him 
very much. Who is Priscilla, aunt ?”’ 

She knew that she had said something amus- 
ing by Lady Throckmorton’s laughing quietly. 

“You are very like Pamela, Theéodora,”’ she 
said. ‘It sounds very like Pamefa—what Pa- 
mela used to be—to be interested in Priscilla.’’ 

“‘T hope it wasn’t rude?” fluttered the poor 
little rose-colored sultana, 

** Not at all,’’ answered Lady Throckmorton. 
“Only innocent. But I can tell you all about 
Priscilla in a dozen words. Priscilla is a modern 
Sappho. Priscilla.is an eléerly young lady, who 
never was a girl—Priscilla is my poor Denis 
Oglethorpe’e fiancee.” 

“Oh! said Theodora. 

Her august relative drew her rich silk skirts 
a little farther away from the heat of the 
fire, and frowned slightly; but not at Theo- 
dora—at Priscilla, in her character of fiancee. 

‘*Yes,”’she wenton. ‘And I think you would 
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agree wiih me in saying poor Denis Oglethorpe, 
if you could see Priscilla,” 

“Is she ugly?’ asked Theo, concisely, 

‘(No,’’, sharply. «‘I wisk she was; but at 
twenty-two she is elderly, as I said just now 
—and she never was anything else. She was 
elderly when they were engaged, five years ago.”’ 

«But why—why didn’t they get married five 
years azo, if they were engaged ?”’ 

‘* Because they were too poor,” Lady Throck- 
morton explained ; ‘‘ because Denis was only a 
poor young journalist, scribbling night and day, 
and scarcely earning his bread and butter.” 

“Is he poor now?” ventured Theo again. 

‘*No,’’ was the answer. ‘I wish he was, if 
it would save him from the Gowers, As it is, I 
suppose, if nothing happens to prevent it, he will 
marry Priscilla before the year is out. Not that 
it is any business of mine, but that I am rather 
fond of hin—very fond of him, I might say, and 
1 was once engaged to his father.”’ 

Theo barely restrained an ejaculation. Here 
was another romance—and she was so fond of 
romances. Pamela's love-story had been a great 


source of delight to her; but if Mr. Oglethorp’s 
father had been anything like that gentleman 
himself, what a delightful affair Lady Throck- 
plenty of room for speculation regarding it. How 


morton’s love-story must have been. The com- 
fortable figure in the arm-chair at her side caught 
a glow of the faint halo that surrounded poor 
Pam; but in this case the glow had a more 
roseat tinge, and was altogether free from the 
fanereal gray that in Pamela always gave Theo 
a sense of sympathizing discomfort. 

The next day she wrote to Pamela. 

«“T have not had time yet, to.decide how I like 
Lady Throckmorton,”’ she said, ‘She is very 
kind to me, and asks a good many questions. I 
think I am a little afraid of her; but, perhaps, 
that is because I do not know her very well. 
One thing I am sure of, she doesn't like either 
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Sir Dugald or his dog very much. We hada 
caller last night—a gentleman. A Mr, Denis 
Oglethorpe, who js a very great favorite of Lady 
Throckmorton. He is very handsome, indeed, 
I never saw any, one at all like him befo; 

one half so handsome and self-possessed, 1 
liked him very much because he talked so well,’ 
and was so witty. I had on the gray satin when: 
he came, and the train hung beautifully, [ap 
glad we made it with a train, Pamela, I think 
I shall wear the purple cloth to-night, as Lady 
Throckmorton said that perhaps he might drop 
in again, and he knows so many grand people, 
that I should like to look nice. There seems tg 
be a queer sort of friendship between aunt and 
himself, though somehow I fancied he did not 
care much about what she said to him, He is 
engaged to be married to a very accomplished 
young lady, and has been for several years; but 
they were both too poor to be married until noy, 
The young lady's name is Priscilla Gower; and 
Lady Throckmorton does not like her, which 
seems very strange to me.’ She is as poor as we 
are, I should imagine, for she gives French and 
Latin lessons, and lives in a shabby house. But 
I don’t think that is the reason , Lady Throck- 
morton does not like her. I believe it is because 
she thinks she is not suited to Mr. Oglethorpe, 
I hope she is mistaken, for Mr. Oglethorpe is 
very nice indeed, and very clever. He isa jour 
nalist, and has written a book of beautiful poetry, 
I found the volume this morning, and have been 
reading it all day. I think it is lovely; but 
Lady Throckmorton gays he wrote it when he 
was very young, and makes fun of it now, I 
don’t think he ought to, Iam sure. I shall buy 
a copy before I return, and bring it home to show 
you. I will write to mamma in a day oro. 
With kisses and love, and a hundred thanks 
again for the dresses, I remain, my dearest 
Pamela, your loving and grateful, Tux0,” 

(T0;BE CONTINUED,) 





TO 


BY MES. SARA WOLVERTON. 


I ruryk if I was dying, and you came _ 
And took my trembling hand, 
And waited by me on the bank, of what 
They call the Border Land, 


And said, in your kind, gentle voice, “ cross not 
That rapid river, dear; 

"Twould darker grow if you were gone, we need 
Your presence daily here.” 


I think I'd know the hand that held, new strength 
Through every vein would thrill; 





Whilst from the soundings of the heart would wake 
. To life, the sleeping will. 


I think my soul would stay its flight, nor care, 
Although I'd wandered far ; 

The city gleamed but just before, and wide oy 
The golden gate’s ajar, 

Nor question aught of good or ill, I'd know 
Joy in ourselves is found; - 

That if our presence lendeth light, there will 
Heaven lie all around. 
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I. 

Tas bay-window of a large, luxurious room, 
in Brighton, England, looked out upon the es- 
planade. On the sands below, children were 
playing, nurses sewing and gossiping,’ loungers 
lazily tossing pebbles into the sea, or basking in 
the bright sunlight.’ The sea was calm and blue 
asthe Bay of Naples, and gay with little darting 
boats and white-sailed yachts. 

It was twelve o'clock in the day, and’ the es- 

ade was all animation, crowded with vehi- 
cles of every description, and with people of all 
classes. Donkeys, with comical little straw -sad- 
dies, a seat on either side, trudging easily along, 
with their burdens of two merry children apiece ; 
pony and goat-carriages, condueted by little 
Jehus in knickerbockérs and sailor-hats, satin- 
lined barouches, landausyand wagonettes, heavy 
rolling broughams, ‘the steady old bay horses 
driven by steady, old, gray coachmen, and a 
snuffy, wiggy old lady inside, covered well with 
wraps and rugs; gentlemen on” fine horses, 
shop-keepers om '‘* screws,”” ladies, followed by 
respectable grooms; a@ riding-school of girls, 
pushing against each other, and rather uncer- 
tain of their seats ; the side-walks full of people 
lounging along, and getting out of the way of 
bath-chairs and children ; swells with light little 
umbrellas in their hands, and flowers in their 
button-holes ; pretty girls, with pink cheeks and 
floating hair; invalids, pale and fretful; fine 
ladies, daintily keeping their garments from con- 
tact with the vulgar herd; French donnes, with 
immaculately-fluted white caps on their heads, 
snd immaculately-embroidered white bundles in 
their arms; bands of musi. 9n the piers, min- 
strels, hand-organs, noise, bustle, laughter! In 
a word—Brighton in September. 

“There goes Hampton,”’ said Bessie, from her 
seat in the bay-window, where she was watching 
the brilliant scene. ‘‘He rides very badly; 
but then I forgive him, because he adores me.” 

“As far as I can judge,’’ said Lena, in her 
quiet voice, ‘* he is as devoted to me as to you, 
Bessie.”” 

“Oh, Lena, how can you gay so ?’’ cried Bess, 
“when he sends me such delicious caramels !’’ 

“You forget my violets,” 

“Which means the most, Augustus, violets, or 
bon-bons ?”” 
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Gus muttered something about the man being 
a fool, who would send either. 

‘* Fortunately, Mr. Hampton is not of your 
mind,” said Bess. ‘He is a man of sense.”’ 

Gus stood up and made a bow. 

“Thanks !”” 

“Thankth?’ laughed Bess, mimicking him. 
«Oh, do stop lisping, Augustus,” 

Augustus looked dignified, and took up a news- 
paper. ; 

‘* He is not at all a bad-looking man, Lena,” 
said Bessie, deliberately. ‘*I might do worse; 
I am so dull and bored, so tired of everything, 
80 longing for change, he had better not make 
mean offer of his hand and—bank account just 
now, if he don’t wish me to accept.” 

Lena looked almost angry for her. 

‘¢ How can you talk so?’’ she said, impatiently. 

«Because I feel so,” said Bess, obstinately. 

She leaned her head against the window and 
glanced defiantly at Lena. Then, suddenly, her 
gaze sought Augustus; but she read nothing in 
the dark, severe face which was partly turned 
from her. ; 

‘« You two sit like dummies, and won't talk to 
me; even Rough can’t be coaxed into saying a 
word to-day. What can have come over the 
world?” Bess sighed, cast her eyes up, as if she 
were wearied with the struggles here below, 
and looked rather disconsolately out of the win- 
dow. 

There was a long silence in the room, only 
broken by a yawn from Rough, a Scotch ter- 
rier, who emerged from underneath a sofa, and 
stretched his lazy legs. 

Augustus was the first to speak. 

** You proposed a drive, Lena,” he said, in a 
rather constrained voice, and keeping his eyes 
studiously from the bay window. ‘Have you 
ordered the carriage, or shall I do so.” 

‘The order is given,” said Lena, collecting 
her tidily-arranged worsteds. ‘I am going to 
Ella’s room, and will ask her if she feels up to 
coming with us. Bessie, you will come, of 
course.” 

“No,” said Bess. “Tam going for a walk.” 

The door closed after Lena. ‘Bess sat motion- 
less in her seat; she looked at, without seeing 
the crowded esplanade and shining sea. 

Augustus, his dark brows contracted, walked 
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once or twice the length of the room, and then 
approached the little figure in the window. 

«* Why did you say that about Hampton?” He 
spoke, in a low, angry voice, and put his hand 
heavily upon Bessie’s shoulder. There was no 
reply. 

« Answer me! 

The brown eyes were raised half-imploringly, 
half-defiantly to his, 

“Of course, you know I did not menn it.’’ 

** How do I know that? You always seem de- 
lighted with his visits; you smile upon him— 
accept his gifts. And what do you care for.my 
sufferings !”’ 

“Oh, Gus, I do care!” 

“Then if you care, why don’t you show some 
pity?” 

“TI do—I do pity you. Oh, how sad, how 
wretched this life is!” 

‘It is,” said Augustus, looking moodily at the 
taper fingers, which were clasped in her lap. 
How he longed to put his hot head on those cool 
little hands; how he longed to: press those soft 
fingers to his lips. 

‘Tell me again that you forgive me for con- 
fessing my love for you,’ he whispered, sud- 
denly bending his head very near to hers. 

-T forgive you,’ she answered him, looking 
full into his eyes, ‘‘ and I love you dearly. It is 
wrong and dishonorable, but I carnot help it.” 

“Oh, my darling!’ he said, bending still 
more toward her, so that his lips almost touched 
hers. 

‘‘No, no!’’ cried Bess, starting up, and look- 
ing uneasily about the room. ‘Oh, Gus, if any 
one should see or hear us!’ 

‘«T wish they would,” he said, violently. ‘It 
would bring all this miserable business to a cri- 
sis.’ But, nevertheless, he stepped a little back 
into the room as he spoke. At the same in- 
stant, the dvor opened, and Lena entered, dressed 
for her drive. Following her, came a pretty, 
showy-looking woman, seemingly of Lena’s age. 
She was much dressed, and trailed a heavy India 
shawl over her arm. 

‘¢ How is this, naughty Bess,’’ she asked, in a 
sweet, drawling voice. ‘You won’t come with 
us?” 

“*No, thank you very much, cousin Ella. I 
am rather in the humor for a walk, and shull go 
down to the sands.” 

«« As you please, dear; but a drive this lovely 
day would do you good.” 

‘*T am not looking ill, am I?’’ laughed Bessie. 

‘* A little pale, perhaps,’’ said Mrs, Rockwell, 
touching the round cheek with her finger. 

‘You had much better come with us,’’ said 
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Lena, whose eyes had not left Augustus’ face 
since she entered the room; but, if you persist 
in refusing, I think Gus had better go with you,” 

“Many thanks! I would rather go alone, if. 
you don’t mind.” 

«Since I am not wanted by any one, then,” | 
said Augustus, with a little forced gayety, as he 
moved toward the door, ‘I shall ride along,” 

“Don’t think we don’t want you, Gus,” said 
Mrs, Rockwell, ‘‘ for I should be only too glad to 
have you with us, and. so, of course, would 
Lena.” 

“Oh, of course,’’ said Lena, coldly. 

But Augustus merely bowed, and, without 
glancing toward Bessie, left the room. 

When Mrs. Rockwell and Lena had started for 
their drive, Bessie resumed her seat in the bay. 
window; she did not again think of her walk, 
Her bright face grew dull and sad ; bitter teary 
fell from the brown eyes; an aching longing 
filled the tender heart. 

It is a sad lot to love where love is forbidden, 
If one could be aware of the danger, they could, 
perhaps, struggle against it ; but its growth is by 
such slow and subtle degrees—attraction, liking, 
sympathy; a nameless charm in being together, 
and hearing each other's voice! They know 
nothing of the danger they are in ; they laugh at 
meeting, and part'with a smile. They do not 
realize how happy they are together, or, per 
haps, they might have the strength to keep 
apart. They cannot believe that anything s 
serious as love has anything to do with their 
pleasure, until too late. 


If. 

Mrs. RockweEtt was a widow; she had mar 
ried a man much older than herself, for a hom 
and plenty of money! A pretty, lazy creature, 
she felt herself entirely unfit to battle with the 
world; and when Mr. Rockwell laid his fortuns 
at her feet, she never hesitated a moment, bw 
accepted the kind hand and liberal means, and 
made him a good wife, as wives go! His son, 
Augustus, an only child, returned from school 
to find the lovely bride ruling his father’s hous 
with a gentle, languid dignity. She was to 
good-tempered and too indifferent to be anything 
but nice to her step-son ; and he was soon lostit 
admiration of his step-mamma. Mr. Rockwell 
lived but a few years after his marriage, 
died without a will; but Augustus would ma 
hear of Mrs. Rockwell leaving his house, and 
for a couple of years, their lives flowed on 
eventfully, Augustus finding no interest outside 
of his home. 

But this could not last for ever, of counsel 
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st last Augustus became engaged: Lena For- 
syth was & lovely, cold woman of the world, and 
several years older than Gus. Why she accepred 
him was a mystery, which their acquaintances 


tried in vain tosvlve. He was all fire and ardor, 
and full of generous impulses, but of a quick, 
almost violent temper. She was his very op- 
ite, calm, cold, without enthusiasm. She 
loved the world, and the opinion of the world 
next herself. What place Augustus held in her 
hear, vould be hard to say. Lena had long 
been upon terms of great intimacy with Mrs. 
Rockwell, and Augustus drifted into a boyish 
passion for her, receiving, as he did, every en- 
couragement from the object of his worship. 
© Of course, he wished to be married at once; 
but the two women raised many objections ; or, 
rather, Mrs. Rockwell made the objections. and 
‘Lina acquiesced in her plans. Mrs. Rockwell 
proposed that they should go abroad for a year 
orso. ‘Gus fumed, and fretted, and did not see 
why he couldn’t be married first, and take his 
wife with him; but at last he yielded, though 
with a bad grace. Only the day before tliry 
gailed Mrs. Rockwell mentioned, in her languid 
way, that she had made an addition to their 
party. She had promised to chaperon her cousin, 
Miss Bessie Mannering, a ‘dear, jolly little 
girl,” and she hoped Gus would try and be civil 
to her. 

A sea voyage is a very pleasant thitig to those 
who like it; and so Augustus found it. Mrs. 
Rockwell and Lena were sick all the time, and 
kept their state-rooms. Bess Mannering was 
gay asa lark, and perfectly well. She ‘treated 
Gus with that unthinking cordiality and free- 
dom, which his connection with her cousin, and 
his position as an engaged man warranted. They 
were always together, laughing, joking, walking 
the deck, playing childish games at cards ; quar- 
teling occasionally, and then making up. For 
over'a year were they thrown constantly together 
while in Europe. Lena was at times very tena- 
cious of her rights as fiancee ; but, more often, 
the was entirely apathetic. Poor Bess little 
knew what dangerous ground she was treading; 
and Augastus was for a long time unconscious of 
the reason that caused him to look with indiffer- 
ence, and then aversion, upon his betrothed. 

One day their eyes were opened. They were 
then at Brighton, and had been for a long stroll 
on the beach—Augustus and Bessie alone. They 
chanced to meet a certain Mr. Hampton, a man 
of great wealth, who had shown much attention 
tothe Rockwell party. He stopped and asked 
Bess if ‘she intended going to the concert that 
aight, and, receiving an answer in the affirma- 





tive, said, with emphasis, as he bowed and left 
them, «‘ Then I shall be there.”’ 

Augustus’ brow darkened ; he walked ‘on in 
complete silence for ‘some time.’ Bess said one 
or two little nothings about the pretty view, or 
the balmy ‘air, but received no response. At 
last he said’ to her, with startling abruptnéss, 
‘You are never to speak to, or in any way 
notice that man again.” 

«What man, Gus?” asked Bess, amazed. 

«« Hampton.” 

‘What has he 'done?’’ cried Bessie. 

‘Done ?. Nothing that I know of except dare 
to push himself upon you.” 

“Oh, no!’ said Bessie, apologetically. ‘* Ie 
is inoffensive enough.” 

“Of course, you are in love with him, and I 
have nothing more to say,” exclaimed Gus, vio- 
lently. 

‘Why, Gus, what can you mean by speaking 
tomeinthis way? Are youangry? What have 
I done ?”’ 

‘« Forgive me Bess, my pet! my darling! Oh, 
Bessie, can’t you see that I love you, and am 
almost mad’?”’ 

And thus suddenly, unexpectedly to both, was 
the confession made. 

There was silence for a long time. ' Bessie 
walked on mechanically, but her face was pa! 
as ashes, 

‘You think me a dishonorable brute, of 
course ?”’ said Gus, sullenly. 

‘Oh, no!’’ whispered Bessie. 

*‘Then you are at least sorry for me? You 
do not hate me?” he asked, eagerly, implor- 
ingly. 

“1 do not Haté you—how could 1?” 

No other word’ was said on that day; but 
Augustus knew then, and more fully afterward, 
that his love was returned. 


ITT. 

One night there was to be a dance at the Grand 
Hotel. Bess, after vowing she would not. go, 
suddenly made her appearance in the drawing- 
room, looking so pretty and” radiant, that it 
would have been hard to believe that her morn- 
ing had been passed in tears. Mrs. Rockwell 
and Lena were already dressed and waiting. 

“Is Gus coming with us, Lena?” asked Mrs. 
Rockwell. 

“T really know nothing of his plans,” was the 
reply. 

‘Very odd and provoking,’’ said Mrs. Roole- 
well. “It is after ten o'clock now.” 

‘‘Perhaps Bessie can inform us,” suggestgé 
Lena. : 
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Ido not know. I did not hear him say,” 
faltered poor Bess, her face flushing painfully. 

“‘If you will excuse me, Ella,’’ said Lena, 
abruptly, turning to Mrs. Rockwell, ‘ I will not 
go this evening” 

‘‘And pray what has caused you to change 
your mind so suddenly ?’’ asked Mrs, Rockwell. 
‘Do you fear it will be dull without Augustus ?”’ 

A little, disdainful smile curled Lena’s. thin 
lips, but she made no other reply. 

Mrs. Rockwell fretfully bade Bessie put.on her 
wraps, wondered what was, coming over the 
world, and swept with much dignity from the 
room. 

After they left, Lena lowered the lights until 
the drawing-room was in complete obscurity, 
except for the uncertain light of a wood fire, and 
then threw herself upon the sofa in the bay-win- 
dow. The roll of passing carriages, and the 
wash of the sea on the beach, were the on'y 
sounds that disturbed the stillness. For a long 
time Lena remained motionless on the couch, 
but her cold, handsome eyes were. watchfully 
open, and her whole attitude was that of expect- 
ancy. Suddenly, there was a loud, impatient 
ring at the bell. A moment passed, and then 
quick steps mounted the one flight of stairs, and 
the drawing-room door was pushed unceremoni- 
ously open. Augustus entered, without remov- 
ing hat or overcoat; he was wet with spray and 
the heavy night-mist, and carried a riding-cane 
in his hand. 

He went to the fire-place, and, leaning upon 
the mantel, gazed moodily into the burning em- 
bers. 

The light flickered over the ceiling, and bright- 
ened occasionally some polished piece of furni- 
ture; but the long room was in shadow, and the 
bay-window completely dark, 

Gus stood for some minutes, and then, with a 
heavy, impatient sigh, turned as if to leave the 
room. At that moment there came from the 
bay-window the sound of a suppressed sob. Gus 
stopped and listened eagerly. A slight rustle of 
@ woman's dress, and another low, smothered 
sob convinced him his ears had not deceived 
him. He strode quickly to the window, and, 
pushing aside the heavy curtains which draped 
the entrance, saw indistinctly the form of a 
woman dressed in white lying on the sofa, 

‘Bessie, darling, is it you?’ he murmured, 
approaching. but not venturing to touch the re- 
clining figure. 

There was no answer, but. another sob. 

«Do not torture me so, Bessie, Iam in agony 
when I think of the trouble I have brought upon 
you; and yet, oh God! how I suffer myself! 





There must and shall be an end to this, 

I shall take you away with me, Will You come? 
Oh, Bessie, say you will—that you will many 
me in spite of all the world,”’.. His Voice grew 
passionate and husky ; he suddenly knelt by the 
sofa, and put his arms out as if to clasp the form 
of her whom ‘he so loved. But a hand pushed 
him away. 

**You will not?’’ he cried, springing up, 
‘* Bess, have pity on me. I cannot keep fait, 
with that woman. Would it be honorable, even, 
when I hate her?” 

“It would really be very absurd to keep up 
the farce any longer, Augustus Rockwell,’ saiq 
Lena’s voice, as she raised herself from the sofa, 
and walked with her usual.slow steps into the 
room. She put her hand to the lamp, and flooded 
the room with light; no trace of tears on that 
fair, calm face; the sobs had been but a partof 
‘*the farce.” si 

Augustus: stood where she left him, stunned 
with consternation and surprise, and yet witha 
strange feeling of relief within him that the truth 
had been spoken at last. P 

‘Pray, do not remain in that cold window, 
Mr. Rockwell. If you will touch the bell wewill 
have more coals putonthefire. As for thepretty 
little story which I have long suspected, and am 
now fully informed of, I beg you will believe 
that it will not cost me another thought. I regret 
that you will have the trouble of repeating your 
proposal to the person fur whom it was intended; 
but, really, under the circumstances, 1 do not 
believe you will find an elopement necessary.” 

She stopped speaking, and herself ringing the 
bell, waited quietly till the servant answered her 
summons. 

Augustus moved slowly from the bay-window, 
and crossed the room, near to where Lena had 
taken her seat. 

*«T have nothing to say in exculpation of my- 
self,” he, said. «I know I have behaved dis 
honorably, and you have every right to reproach 
me.”’ 

“« Pray spare me any <liscussion of this,” said 
Lena, calmly. . ‘‘ I have: no reproaches to make} 
your regard is now, and has always been, & mab 
ter of indifference to me.” 

“Then why did you accept it?” 

“‘ Because I thought you would do as well for 
a husband as any one, and the world makes the 
position of an unmarried woman not agreeable.” 

+ Then yqu never loved me ?”’ 

A scornful smi!e was’ the only reply. 

«Thank God I was spared from such @ mam 
riage!’ was Augustus’ inward thought. |“ Allow 
me to finish what I was saying,”’ he said, aloud. 
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«Jn this entire affair, I only have been to blame. 
Bessie was led into it by me, and the poor child 
has suffered fearfully in the deception we were 
forced into.” 

«Qh, of course,’ said Lena, with calm. indif- 
ference; “but, really, all this is of no conse- 
quence to me, and L.must beg you again to drop 
the subject.” 

As she spoke the door opened, and Mrs. Rock- 
well came into the room. 

«What subject is to be dropped ?’’ she asked, 
smilingly. ‘I faney I understand now. why 
you were so reluctant to go out to-night, Lena; 
you craved a de¢e~a-dece with Gus,”’ 

“Yes,” said Lena. ‘I stopped at home for 
that purpose.” 

Gus stood by the table, his eyes fixed upon 
the door. 

«Did Bessie come with you?” he asked. 

“Of course. She went immediately to her 
room, I believe.” 

“No, I am here, cousin,” said Bessie, coming 
languidly into the room, ‘I was so tired that 
had to creep up stairs,” she added, looking up 
with an effort. into Lena's face; but in no way 
noticing Gus, who had stepped forward to meet 
her. 

“Bessie,” he said, in a quick, breathless 
voice, ‘Lena knows all; it is over between us. 
Tell me now, before her and my mother that 
you are mine.”’ 

“Pray what is the meaning of this?’ cried 
Mrs, Rockwell. 

But Gus took no notice of the question; he 
looked steadily, beseechingly at Bessie, who 
stood trembling and excited near him, 

“Ts it true?’ she whispered, at last, 

“Yes, it is quite true,” said Lena, quietly. 
“And I hope you will not make yourself uneasy 





about we in the matter. And, indeed, to put an 
end to this scene, which is really getting very 
tiresome, I may as well tell you all that I have 
accepted Mr, Hampton, and shall be married 
next week. Perhaps,” she added, smilingly, 
‘*we-can arrange for a double wedding.” 

Noone madeany reply. Bessie and Gus stood 
as if stunned by their unexpected happiness, and 
Mrs. Rockwell had eoncluded to faint—a diffi- 
cult: feat, which she accomplished with signal 
gracefulness. 

Lena promptly applied her flacon, and with 
success, ' 

“I am really delighted,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Rockwell, recovering, “for, to tell the truth, 
Lena, you were much too old for Gus, and Hamp- 
ton is enormously rich. Bessie and Augus- 
tus,” she added, with solemnity, ‘‘ of course, you 
have behaved badly, and all that sort of thing, 
but I forgive'and bless you !”’ 

The two oulprits dutifully’ thanked her, and 
tried to look as if they were sorry for their 
wrong-doing, but failed lamentably. They knew 
well enough that they had been playing with 
edged tools, but then they had escaped without 
a scrateh! 

Lena married Mr. Hampton, before they left 
England. They had a very ‘‘swell’’ wedding at 
the American Legation, in London. She is very 
rich, very well dressed, and as happy.as any 
one of her nature could be. 

Gus and Bessie crossed the Atlantic, and were 
married at home, They live for each other, and 
care nothing for the world. Mrs. Rockwell 
thinks they are ridiculously in love, and wishes 
they would ‘come to their senses.’’ And as she 
does not like being called ‘grandmamma,”’ she 
thinks she will marry again herself, And if 
she can she will. 





A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD PRATT, 


He promised to marry me once. Ah, well! 
And he spake soft words to me; 

And often he would of the bright home tell, 
For woth of us over the sea, 


I was a fisherman's daughter, poor, 
He was a gentleman, grand; 

Yet he treated me quite as well, T am sure, 
As the richest maid in the lend, 


Oft we used to walk on the beath, 
At the hour of the fading day}; 
Learning together what love could teach, 
And of what the waves might say, 





But he left me, saying that he would soon 
Come back again unto me; 

Bot still I live as I did that Jane, 
With my father, down by the sea, 


They say he married a lady fair, 
And dressez her rich and fine; 

That out from the braids of her glossy hair, 
The precious diamonds shine, 


Yet fancy T that his memory strays, 
And bitterness is his part; 

As ho thinks again of those happy days, 
When he stole away my heart. 





WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY ALICE COLE. 


«« Wantep.—Several. good sewers, at No. 78 
Dexter street. Liberal wages given.’ 

This looked, at last, like an advertisement that 
Icould answer. I could not do many things, 
but I could sew, at least. Something I must do, 
and that soon, or I should starve. 

I was a country girl, the only and idolized 
daughter of a physician, of good standing in my 
native place. My mother had been: dead for 
many years, so that much of my life ‘had been 
spent at a boarding-school. “I had been, as the 
phrase goes, “thoroughly educated ;’’ that is, I 
knew geograpliy, natural philosophy, even politi- 
cal economy. I had studied a little Latin, and 
read French fluently ; I could also play on the 
piano. But of the practical affairs of lifo I knew 
literally nothing. Hence, when my father died, 
and left no estate behind him, I was, like tens 
of thousands of my sex, wholly unfit to earn 
my living. I few wealthy patients of my father 
raised a small purse, presented it to me, and ad- 


vised me to go to a great city, to look out for 


employment. I believe, in the country, a great 
city is considered a panacea for everything ; but 
especially for the poverty of orphan girls. Alas! 
there was never a greater mistake, as I soon dis- 
covered. My money was soon gone, and yet I 
had found nothing to do. Iread the advertising 
columns of the newspapers daily, and, oh! how 
often I wished I could “cook,” or “‘ wash,’’ or 
“iron,” and “bring references from my last 
place ;’”’ for I had long laid aside my pride, and 
would have been willing to work at anything, 
even to scrub floors. I had moved from my first 
boarding-house to a cheaper one, and was now 
literally on my last dollar. If I did not find oc- 
cupation, before the week was out, I would not 
have money enough to pay my board on Satur- 
day night. 

With what delight, therefore, did I read the 
advertisement that I have quoted. Here was a 





chance, at least, of work. No references seemed | 
to be required. It was these references which ; 
had been my trouble all day. Twenty times, I } 
had missed getting a place, because I could give } 
no references, or at least references that were } 
known in New York. : 

I put on my. bonnet, and hurried to No. 78 } 
Dexter street. When I sawthe house, however, 
my hopes-went down to zero. It was not a 
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tailor’s shop, or a milliner’s; or‘any other where 
good sewing would seem to be required, Onthe 
contrary, it looked like a very stylish restaurant, 
I thought, at first, I made a mistake. But no 

the number was there, all right; and, besides, 
two or three other girls were evidently coming 
on the same errand, and all went in. 1 did not 
like their looks. They were flashy, noisy ctes- 
tures, not at all such as I should wish to be as. 
sociated with. ' 

I did not’ know what to do. Standing ‘there, 
irresolutely, I noticed, in a vague way, a gen- 
tleman, who turned to look at me ashe passed 
down the street, and then, some Minutes afer, 
the same person returning. As he approached 
this ‘time, he raised his hat, stopped, and said, 
in a somewhat embarrassed manner. 

‘Beg pardon, Miss,”’ he said. “TI see'yon 
looking at this house. I hope not to go in there.” 

I colored tothe roéts of my hair. Then I felt 
my courage rising. What had I done thats, 
stranger should address me thus familiafly? 
Then my heart sank within me, my courage all 
left me, and I burst into tears. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” said the gentleman.’ His 
tone, not only respectful, but remorseful, made 
me look at him more closely. I saw, through 
my tears, that he was young and handsome, and 
had the air of a true gentleman. His face, too, 
was full of pity. 

“‘T am looking for work,’’ I said, choking 
back my tears, ‘‘and came here to answer an 
advertisement ;”” and in my unsophisticated, im- 
pulsive way, I went on hurriedly, ‘ Father died, 
and—I can’t help it—I don’t know- what to do 
for a living. But I don’t want to go in there.” 

** Poor child,’’ he said. ‘* Nor ought you togo 
in there. Let me see! Stop, you are not ashamed 
of work “4 

‘Oh! anything honest,’’ I cried, clasping my 
hands. 

«You wouldn’t object to being a lady’s maid?” 

‘But I never dressed any lady's hair in my 
life,’ I answered, with dismay. 

‘What a pity!"’ he said. He seemed to think 
a moment, then added, quickly. ‘‘ But you can 
take care of children.” % 

**I could soon learn, I hope.’ 

«Then you'll do,’’ he said, ‘+The lady, my 
friend, you know, wants both a lady's maid and 
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a nursery governess ; and though you won't do 


for one, you will for the other.” He drew a 
card out of his pocket, and hastily wrote on it 
the number of a street, prefixing Mrs. to the 
name, which was that of a gentleman, Henry 


Ashford. 


“There,” said he. ‘Apply at that place to- 


morrow morning. Now be sure you go!”’ 
«Oh, never féar,”’ I cried, joyfully, returning 
his parting salutation, and hurried homeward 


as fast as I could go. 

«What a kind-hearted man,” I said to my- 
self. ‘It is iiis wife, I suppose.” 

The next day I went to the house mentioned 
on the card. To my astonishment’ I found a 


large mansion. A stately footman answered my 


ring. 
As evidently expected me, but who was quite 
too ol to be the wife of the stranger. "For the 
first time, a sense of my imprudence came over 
me. I had trusted to a kind-looking face; but 
now I realized the risk Iran; and shame, sus- 
picion, disappointment, struggled in my heart 
by turns. The lady, however, soon put me at 
my ense. She was very gentle and kind, not- 
withstanding her magnificence; persuaded my 
Whole history from me, and engaged me on thé 
spot. The children had an ordinary nurse, she 
{oll me, but I was to teach her two little boys 
the elementary branches. I was to come, if I 
tould,'that very night. 

Oh, what a happy change! Before I had been 
#' Week in my new home, all my cheerfulness 
came back. My duties were not arduous; I 
had no longer the fear of ‘poverty before me—I 
felt myself a different being. 

And yet I sometimes doubted whether I should 
ever get acquainted with the heads of the family. 
Mr. Ashford was a middle-aged gentleman, 
portly, deliberate, and characterized by a cer- 
tain indescribable air, which seemed to bespeak 
him a person privileged to sit in judgment on 
others, while he himself was quite beyond the 
pale of censure or criticism. For my own part, 
Thad but one wish in regard to him, and that 
was, to escape his noti¢e altogether. 
had undoubtedly done so. 

Mrs. Ashford was another sort of person. 
Her manners were elegant in the extreme. She 
always had some well-bred expression of kind- 
hess, even for strangers. But I divined that it 
Was no easy matter to gain the way to her heart. 
Had I done so? ‘What nonsense! She had sim- 
ply heard my story, sympathized with me, 
afforded me instant assistance, and thought no 
More about me. But how did the stranger, 
who had directed me to her, come to know her? 





I was ushered into the presetice of a lady 





) 
So far, I 











He had spoken of her as * my friend,’* but when 
I mentionad him, she gave me so liitle encour- 
agement to pursue the theme, that I came to the 
conclusion that the lofty lady regarded him as 
an inferior. 

I had not seen him since; I did not even know 
his name; and it was most likely that I should 
never see him again, nor have an opportunity to 
relieve my full heart by thanking him. 

I was thinking thus alone, in the handsome 
library, one evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
furd had gone out, My thoughts wandered out 
also to other things. What though I had been 
fortunate enough té secure my present position 
in this house; were & good home, and creature 
comforts, all-sufficient for a thinking, feeling 
human being? What was I? The children’s 
~overness—at best, a poor young girl, on whom 
this proud family had taken pity. Whi, oh, 
why, was I so alone in the world! 

Something—a tear, I think—blurred the clear 
embers on the hearth; the next instant I lost 
sight of them altogether.’ Some one had stolen 
up’ behind me, and put both hands before my 
eyes. 

I started, and turned quickly. 

There, in the fast-darkening room, stood a 
young officer, in all the glory of a full suit of 
regimentals. The fire-light threw a nimbus 
round his handsome head, and revealed the fact 
that he was smiling pleasantly. 

‘Oh, how you frightened me!’’ I exclaimed, 
some seconds after the fright was over. 

‘Did 1? How stupid of me!” he replied, 
with the air of one who was looking at, or be- 
yond me, and saying the words in a pre-occu- 


| pied, abstracted manner. 


I became conscious, and dropped my eyes, 
which recalled him to himself. 

‘Why, how thoughtless Iam,” he said. ‘* You 
are standing !’’ 

Tle wheeled up a divan before the fire for me, 
and seated himself on the opposite side. 

I was very awkward and shy, but my com- 
panion was not in the least abashed. 

‘«Do you begin to feel at home here ?”’ he in- 
quired, pleasantly. 

“‘ Yes,” 

What an ungracious reply ! 

But I was not thinking either of question or 
answer. Two things were puzzling meextremely: 
one was, why my quondam acquaintance wore a 
uniform, and held the rank of major, as I dis- 
covered by liis shoulder-straps; and the other, 
how he came to be so much ‘at home here,” 
himself. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said, drawing a long breath, “I 
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find nobody in but you, and this is the welcome 
yow give me!” 

Quite a reproach ; and yet, with all my grati- 
tude, I had no suitable answer ready. He was 
about to make some other remark, when I broke 
out stupidly enough, 

‘‘Mrs. Ashford never told me that you were 
in.the army.” 

“Oh, that’s it! T thought you had something 
on your mind. Yes, I amin the army, and at 
home on a furlough now.’’ Then suddenly he 
asked, ‘‘ Do you think you will be satisfied here?”’ 

Now is my chance to thank him, I said to my- 
self. e 

“«Oh, yes, indeed! They are so good tome—”’ 

But he interrupted me. Really, I wes unfor- 
tunate in my gratitude. 

“I want you to promise me something,’’ he 
said, looking at me very earnestly. ‘ Will you?” 

** You haven’t told me what it is,’’ I answered, 
greatly confused, but without knowing why 

‘“T am goipg away very soon, and I want you 
to promise faithfully that you will let me know 
if ever you are discontented or in trouble of any 
sort. Will you?” 

Was this the young man who had been chat- 
ting so gayly? He was strangely serious now, 
and awaited my answer to a simple question, 
even anxiously. 

‘But if you are away, how can I let you 
know?’ I replied, with great naivete. 

«« Oh, that’s easy enough; I shall give you my 
address. Only promise.”’ 

« But why?” 

“Please promise. I know you will not break 
yqure word. Say you promise it.” 

How could I resist such pleading? 

“Why, certainly, if——”’ 

A foot-fall. We both looked up. Mrs. Ash- 
ford stood on the threshold. 

“ low willshe meet my companion?’ I thought, 
in sudden terror. 

He arose, and advanced toward her. I was 
mistaken. She did not regard him asa stranger. 
On the contrary, her face flushed with delight. 
She reached out both hands, and, wonder of 
wonders, he threw both his arms around her 
neck, and kissed her! 

“Why, David, my son, when did youcome in ?”’ 

So this was David, the eldest son, the scion of 
the rich house! The discovery thrilled me with 
surprise and dismay. 

They sat down, and conversed together. I 
seemed forgotten. At last he said, looking at 
his watch, 

**How the time flies! I must have come in 
an‘hour ago, mother.” 
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Could it be possible? A whole hour, and} 
had not thanked him yet. 

“I have had company,” he said, smiling, 

“Yes, I see,” answered the stately lady, look. 
ing at me keenly, ‘It is time I came to Misg 
Ernest's relief, or I fear she would have been 
tired,” ; 

“Oh, I assure you I was not tired in the 
least,”’ I hastened to reply, and instantly re 
gretted having spoken. 

David looked greatly amused, but, repressed 
his mirth when he saw how grave his mother 
had become. What had David, or what had] 
done, to merit her displeasure ? 

A servant.came in to light the gas. Soon after, 
Mr, Asbford joined the little party at the library 
fire. I seized the first opportunity to escape, _ 

That night, an hour or more later, I overheard 
a fragment of conversation, not intended for my 
ears. I couldn’t help it. I was an unwilling 
listener, and. had no means of retreat, ‘ 

“David,” said Mrs, Ashford, to her son. “] 
have a few words to say about the young girl, 
It is important that she should know her posi- 
tion. I fear that in your heedlessness, you will 
do the great injustice of giving her a false ides 
of it. She is my governess, and I must insist 
that while she lives in my house, you neither 
treat her as an equal, nor a companion, You 
will simply ignore her.” 

“My dearest mother,” replied David, “you 
have acted nobly in reseuing this young girl 
from poverty and humiliation. Will you stop 
there?” 

‘‘I do not understand you ?” 

‘¢ Mother, she is young, really beautiful, and 
possesses great accomplishments. The misfor- 
tune of her father’s death has condemned her 
toavery hard lot. Say, mother, will you not 
alleviate it?” 

“David, I do not understand you.”’ . 

‘* My father’s wealth, and your position, are 
amply sufficient to grace society with a young 
protegee, who is in every way fiited to adorn it,” 

** What crazy notion is this?” 

‘‘Dear mother, listen to me. Yuu have the 
power to make this young girl's Ife one of two 
things: a dreary round of drudgery, unrelieved 
by the pleasures youth craves so much, or the 
joyous existence, which her accomplishments, 
her beanty, and her worth, will embellish both 
for you and herself, You have no daughter——" 

‘© You mean, then, that I should introduce her 
into society.” 

«Yes, mother; under your guardianship she 
would be well received.” 

« And for the future ?” 
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«She would probably marry.” 

Singularly enough, the last remark seemed to 
give deadly offence. When the proud mother 
epoke again, it was in high displeasure. 

«Allow me to be the judge, in this matter, 
David. I have, perbaps, erred’ in taking this 
girl into my home at all. It'was a whim of 
yours which I was foolish enough to gratify. 
What do we really know about her? Asa gov- 
erness only will I retain her in my ‘house. In 
that position, she is satisfactory ; the children 
like her, and she is capable, and painstaking. 

Their voices died away. I had-heard enough. 
My pride was quite equal to my haughty em- 
ployer’s. When David left home, a short time 
after, torejoin his regiment, I had so skillfully 
baffled his attempts to'see me alone, that he sent 
ine by a servant, a sealed envelope, containing a 
serap of piper, on which were written his ad- 
dvéss, and a single line, ‘Remember your pro- 
fifise.”” ; 

Months flew by. I was still the children’s 
governess ; but I had achieved a mighty triumph. 
[had found the way to the heart of David Ash- 
ford’s mother. Yes. Doubt it, wonder at it as 
I would, it was, nevertheless, true. She had 
offered me, as proof of it, what her dearly-loved 
son's persuasion could not wring from her; what 
her own womanly sympathy would not yield 
me: the position of a protegee—nay, more, of an 
adopted daughter ! 

How galling my refusal of this brilliant pro- 
posal was to Mrs. Ashford, I, who had marked 
the steady growth of her affection for me, best 
knew! She was too haughty to urge thé tiatter 
long; but she never lost sight of her objeet, nor 
give up the hope of ultimately acconipiiSivfiig it. 
But to no purpose. I was as inexorable as she 
had once been. 

At length David returned. 

A determined will overcomes many obstacles, 
and, in spite of the resolution I had formed 
he frequently managed to meet me alone, Once, 
when we were standing in the moonlight, instead 
of the firelight, for we were now at the Ashfords’ 
country-seat, he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
and looking with earnest eyes into my upturned 
face, said, suddenly. 

“You did not keep your promise.” 

“What promise?” I faltered, 

“Your promise to let me know if you were 
unhappy or annoyed.” 

“Who said I was?” 

“have found it out for myself. Something 
is weighing on your mind. Tel! me what it is.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” I said, 

“Yes, you have—you are not satisfied here.” 





I started like a guilty thing, for he had partly 
spoken the truth, I was, indeed, most unhappy. 

‘« Just as I predicted,”’ he continued, in a mus- 
ing way. ‘A case of ‘all work, etc.’ Too bad, 
too bad! I ought to have urged it more strongly. 
Mother is not hard-hearted, and I'll make :the 
effort again.” 

‘What effort?” I inquired, 

He had become oblivious of me, but my words 
recalled him. 

‘‘Why,” exclaimed he, with energy; “Tam 
going to ask my mother if she will not give.you 
the advantage of society, and the amusements 
suited to your age and digposition.”’ 

‘«She has not only offered me both, but has 
expressed her desire to take the necessary steps 
for adopting me as her daughter.” 

He gazed at me with incredulous wonder. 

“Ts it possible?” 

Mrs. Ashford had not told him then. 

‘When is it to be?’’ he asked. 

‘+ Never.”’ 

“What! You cannot mean that you refuse?” 

«« And why not, pray ?”’ I retorted. 

‘* Have I hurt your feelings ?’”’ he inquired, in 
a low and gentle voice. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘You have; you have 
cruelly accused me of ingratiiude.”’ 

so”? 

‘Yes, in your heart. You think me go un- 
mindful of my obligations to your mother and 
yourself, as to repine at the position in which 
you have placed me.” 

** Indeed——” 

‘« You think me so vain, so shallow, so charac- 
terless, as to long to exchange a life of honer- 
able industry, for one of dependence, and show.” 

‘But, at your age, a young girl should see.the 
bright side of things.” 

‘You think so meanly of me as to suppose 
that I would tamely accept a life of dependence, 
when another was open to me, or take a place in 
society to which I am not entitled, having neither 
money, nor kindred to uphold me there.” 

I spoke excitedly. He caught my hand, :and 
held it fast. 

“On my honor!’ he cried, “I have never had 
an unkind thought of you.” 

“Not unkind, but unjust.” 

“When I come home, and discover that you 
are drooping under your drudgery, is it «njust 
that I desire to snatch you from it?” 

He had touched a chord which vibrated so 
painfully, that it called forth a gush of tears. 

It was the second time he had seen me ery. 
On the former occasion, his sympathy found 
realy utterance, but now no word escapedchim, 
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In silence he smoothed my huir, tried to raise 
my bowed head, and once he lifted the hand, still 
clasped in his own, and touched it with his lips. 

When I gained command of my voice, I spoke. 

*«T admit that 1 sometimes sutfer; but cannot 
you understand the true and only reason why? 
Happy as you are in the possession of father, 
mother, and brothers, can you not appreciate 
my loneliness and isolation? Think what it 
must be to claim no near kindred—to have no 
natural right to the sympathy of those who sur- 
round you. Ido not complain. But, in future, 
if you sometimes find a trace of sorrow about me, 
oli, think how I miss the affection and com- 
panionship of near and dear relatives. 

“And do I not think of all this?’’ he cried, 
in a voice tremulous with strong feeling. ‘Is 
there a day or an hour that I do not think of it, 
and of you? Since your sweet face first came 
to haunt me, have I ever ceased to anxiously 
overlook your welfare ?”’ 

I was startled. I drew back with a fast-beat- 
ing heart. He came still closer, and, in a voice 
of tender entreaty, continued, 

“Oh, give me hope. Since I saw your sweet 
face that very first day, I have loved you. Say 
that you will be my wife. Ifto prevent it lies in 
human power, you shall. never be lonely or 
friendless again.” 

I snatched at an overhanging bough for sup- 
port, and to assure myself that it was my own 
little head, and not the big, solid earth that was 
spinning around: The old pride rose upper- 
most, and made me cruelly ungrateful. 

“I don’t want to be adopted or married out 
of pity!’ I said, turning with a wild desire to 
rush from him; but now sky, stars, and earth 
whirled around me—I felt myself going with 
them. Some one lifted me’ from the earth, and 
bore me away, gathered dew from the grass, and 
sprinkled it on my face. 
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The next day Mrs, Ashford sent a request iy 


see me. Mr. Ashford was with her, Teading the 
newspaper apparently with his usual deliberation, 

Fannie,” said the lady, (she had long gingg 
ceased to call me Miss Ernest,) ‘1 want you now 
for my own, own child. You know how David 
loves you. Do not let a foolish pride, which jg 
not real dignity, stand in the way when so many 
will be made happy. Do not weep, do not stand 
there trembling Jike a culprit. We all love you 
and desire you. above all things.’’ 

I fell upon my knees by her side, and. buried 
my face in her lap. Was it true? Was this 
proud lady pleading with me, a ‘poor, friend. 
less girl,”” to become her son’s wife? 

I lifted my, head to speak. That instant Mr, 
Ashford roge from his chair, and astonished me 
beyond, my previous conception of surprise, by 
walking toward me with alarming precision, 

‘« Miss Ernest,’’ he said, ‘‘ your spirit does you 
infinite credit; you are right not to acceptap 
equivocal position. To enter any family with- 
out the full consent of its members, is what no 
well-bred lady could do with any degree of self 
respect.’” I trembled more and more. But,” 
he continued, ‘‘ we are all ready to welcome you, 
For my part, I really do not-think my son could 
have chosen better. Give me your hand, kiss 
your new mother, and stop crying.” 

Nothing can describe my amazement! I tried 
to speak—struggled for utterance in vain, 

But right before me stood David, his hand- 
some face all aglow with happiness, and his 
earnest eyes fastened on me beseechingly, 

I resigted no longer. He opened hisarms. My 
full heart found relief. At last I thanked him in 
words, which he gathered in kisses from my lips. 

When he left me, his face was radiant, his 
step elastic. 

As for me, I ran and hid myself in the fairy 
nook reserved for David's happy bride, 
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Tue purple tints of morning light 
Are o'er the landscape stealing, 
As midnight dreams steal o'er the soul, 
When wrapped in slumber's sweet contrul, 
Strange, mystic thoughts revealinz. 
Through fleecy clouds, that curtain o’er 
The broad, bine arch of Heaven, 
Fresh burst the rosy beams of light ; 
Before them fast the shades of night, 
Like phantom forms, are driven! 
Earth, smiling, greets the holy morn 
Of calm and sweet repose; 
The visitant that fron above 
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Its message brings, of peace and love, 
To soften human woes. 


The bubbling broék, the zeplryr breeze, 
To Heaven the'r homage pay, 

Tn strains of melody divine; 

Their songs of praise and love combine, 
To consecrate the day! 


A sweetly solemn, sacred awe, 
O’er Nature’s realm is reigning, 

That bids the soul with joy arise 

In converse with the upper skies, 
All sordid things disdaining. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

Day Wits came in, smiling beneath the sha- 
dow of his broad-brimmed hat—a grand, stal- 
wart fellow, six feet high, and broadchested asa 
yace-horse. His blue eyes danced with a eon- 
sciousness of the surprise his coming would give. 
Jiis deep, cheery voice rang — the house 
like-a trumpet. 

«Hallo, granny, you see I’ve come at last!” 

The old woman stood upon the hearth, trem- 
bling from head to foot. At the ‘first sound of 
this-voice, the slow, painful tears of old age had 
struggled up to her eyes, and she saw her grand- 
gon through a mist, as she had so often done in 
ker dreams. 


“Dan, Dan! My own little Dan!’ she mur- 


mured, laying her hand on the arm which he 
held out exgerly, but without. attempting to kiss 


him. Poor old woman, her life had been all 
those late years so void of affection, that she 
would not have known how to take or offer a 
earess, had not the strong man lifted her in his 
arms, and kissed her lips, her cheeks, and her 
snow-white hair, as if she had been a.child. 

“Why, granny, granny! how you shake— 
how you sob! Of course, you’re glad to see a 
feller. What do youecry for? If you’re agoing 
todo that, ' just wheel about, and go back 
again.” 

The old woman lifted her head, and looked 
into the kind face drooping over her, beaming 
with smiles, though tears trembled over it— 
bright, joyous tears, that quivered like rain- 
drops in the sun, 

“So you are glad to see a feller; but, ofcourse, 
you can’t begin to come upto mein that. Well, 
how are you, and how’s the old house? I see 
the old button-ball tree lifts itself over the ruff, 
just as scraggly as ever. Reckon its rattled off 
about all the shingles by this time, hasn’t it ?’’ 

The old woman laughed grimly, and patted 
him on the cheeks with her withered hands. 

“Dear boy! dear boy! But grown: so, while 
I—I’m shorter than ever.” 

Dan held the old: dame. gently away, and ex- 
amined her withered face and bowed form with 





pathetic tenderness, His firm mouth trembled 
a little, and lost its smile. She had, indeed, 
grown shorter, for age had bent her tall figure, 
and her head, formerly so erect, was unsteady 
with a perpetual vibration. 

‘¢ Been dreadful lonesome,” said Dan, smitten 
with self-reproach: ‘I can see it all over you. 
Kind of withered up. No wonder, without the 
old man! Oh, granny, I had no business to 
leave you all alone’on the coast |’ 

Once more those withered hands went up to 
the strong man’s face with caressing fondness. 

«But you couldn’t help it, Dan. Who ever 
heard of a sea-gull building its nest in the moun- 
tains. I don’t believe I could live out of the 
sound of breakers, Why, boy, I was rocked in 
a boat, and fed on clam-broth, when other chil- 
dren had nothing but milk. Lonesome! No, 
no! The great sea is wuage company, and the 
old’ man'‘sleeps close by.”’ 

« Yes, I know it, and a good long sleep he’s 
having—poor, old grandad !”’ 

The old woman shook her head, 

“Yes, Dan, since he was buried, the coasting 
business has sunk down to nothing, not havinga 
leader. The boys! whom he used to train are 
sunk down to clam-diggers, and nothing better. 
Them that were good for anything have pulled 
up stakes and gone away.” 

‘I dare: say, grauny. Why not? Fishing 
don’t make men rich. Ass for all the rest, it’s a 
good thing that it is broken up. Smuggling 
leads to worse things.”” 

«Yes, Tdon’t say that it doesn’t; but your 
grandad enjoyed it, I used to be down on him 
now and then, because of the danger; but, lor, 
he never cared for that. You know how brave 
he was.’ "No lion, with its niane flying; more 
80.” so} 

* That’s so!” answered Dan, heartily. “Our 
friend here can answer forso much. Can't you, 
Burke?” 

+ “Your friend!» Is this'ere person your friend, 
really now?’ questioned the old woman. 

‘« Yes, he is, and yours too, granny,” answered 
Dan, appealing to Burke with his eyes. 
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Burke smiled, and nodded his head. 

“Of course,” continued Dan. ‘‘We may as 
well let her know all about it, in case any one 
should want to contest about the old place. 
Granny, don’t you remember a harnsome young 
feller that used to live at the Rochester Place, 
that year, when the madam and her daughter 
came down to the coast.” 

“‘What!’’ exclaimed the old woman, looking 
keenly at her guest. ‘‘You don't mean to say 
that this is he.”’ 

*¢ Well, now, I reckon it’s nobody else.’’ 

The old woman reached out her hand to Burke, 
and took his with the grip of a bird’s claw. 

‘« Tle sat store by you.. Lremember now. You 
came here half crazy that night of the great ship- 
wreck, Mercy on us, how you did work ; but 
what good would there haye been in it, if the 
old man hadn't tackled-to, Then there was our 
Dan. He wasn’t nothing but a boy then, but he 
did a soger’s work., Do you remember the poor 
lady that was buried out.of that room ?’’ 

Burke turned deadly pale, and, for an instant, 
his firm mouth trembled. Dan saw it, and broke 
into the conversation, 

“* Hallo, granny, did you ccna me? Ashort- 
cake all ready, and the table set out! This seems 
just like old times. But you have only got: two 
teacups. Bring out grandad’s old china cup 
and sarcer for me, and some quince. preserves. 
Quinces have’t had time toe grow among us, and 
I’ve hankered after ’em ever so much.” 

The old woman broke off her, remeniscences at 
once, and went after the quinces, which she had 
not thought of before. for months. Then Dan 
went up to Burke, and laid, his hand kindly on 
his shoulder, 

‘IT know all about it, old fellow... A deed 
thought of isn’t a deed done. Jt was not you 
that slacked the rope, and sent the poor young 
creature under. If it was done a purpose, which 
I don’t believe, the old man did it. Anyway, 
he’s got it to answer for, not you.” 

Burke shook his head, and shrunk from under 
the hard, kind hand that sought to.,reassure him. 

“God forgive me! I.wish I could think so!” 
he said, in a hoarse undertone. 

“Hush: up. We will talk it all@ter.by and 
by. Here she comes,”’ whispered Dan. 

Sure enough Mrs. White came out of the pan- 
try, with a saucer of preserves in one hand, and 
a milk-cup in the other, Then she broke up her 
short-cake, poured out the tea, and drew her 
own chair to the table, calling upon the two men 
to sit. down. 

They obeyed her, and Das: helped himself 
liberally to the short-cake, Burke, struck with 





sudden gloom, broke his in pieces, but 

raised a morsel to his lips. The mention of thag 
shipwreck, in the long ago, had taken away both 
his appetite and some portion of his strength, 

When the meal was ended, and the old Wo 
man began to wash her tea-things, the two men 
went out into the open air. It was a desolate 
prospect they had to gaze upon, flats and fledges 
of white sand, tufts of strong, coarse grass, and, 
beyond that, the ocean, heaving in its waves 
with a great swell of strength that would haye 
struck @ person not born on the shore swith 
strange thrills of dread. Dan White would have 
sauntered on -toward the water, for thatiwas 
almost his native element ; but Burke.turned im 
land, and led the way toward a great bluff, broken 
and seamed with many storms, and erowned at 
the top with a growth of stunted pines and grim 
cedars, that seemed too poverty-stricken even 
for the crows ty build’ their nests in. 

The path which led to this bluff ran upone 
side of it, for in front it was a rude precipice, 
in which a few dusty vines were rooted, with 
here and:there a dwarfed cedar, which seemed 
to have twisted itself violently into the light, 
Burke turned up this path, and White followed, 
Perhaps he understood: what was passing in his 
companion’s mind, for these men had been there 
before, and both were thinking of the same 
thing. 

A few rocks were scattered under the trees; 
on the top: of the bluff, which commanded s 
splendid view of the ocean, and all the windings 
of the coast. Burke seated himself on one of 
these rocks, and Dan threw himself at full length 
near another, using its jagged edges only.as 4 
pillow. Once or twice Burke passed one-hand 
over his forehead, and moved uneasily, while 
Dan watched him from his half-closed eyes with 
a sort of vague pity. 

«‘1 have been here before,’’ he said, at Inet, 

“A good many times, I reckon,” answered 
White. . ‘Nobody ever lived any time on the 
coast without coming to the King Bluff.” 

*¢ But I have been here when it was a crime to 
come !’’ answered Burke, firmly. “* When it was 
almost murder |’ ' 

** Yes; | know all about it!’’ 

‘©¥You? Impossible!’ 

*¢ That stormy night when the steamer struck, 
you’ and the old man were hard at work on this 
very: spot. ' I saw him come up the hill. The 
old'woman followed as quick as she could; but 
not till a fire blazea up from this, very point. “It 
was down jn that hollow that ‘old grandad “_ 
his kerosine-jug. I saw it all.” 

‘* But you could not know.” 
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“Yes, 1 did, for I heard all that you and he 
‘said about the steamer that the fire was to lure 
slong. don't think that there is anything new 
that you'gan tell me. That grandad of mine was 
as precious an old wrecker as ever lived; but 
he's dead and gone, and I don’t want to rake up 
anything uncomfortable about him, At any rate 
he was good to me.” 

« You were here that night? Where? Isaw 
no one!’”’ said Burke, turning a little paler. 

“Step this way. Look over the edge of the 
diff. You see that shelf of rock, cropping out 
of the face, just above the snarl of cedars and 
vines. Isat there, and heard every word you 
and the old man said. The storm was awful, 
but I crept close and listened.” 

“Then you heard me tempt the old man to 
commit a deadly sin.” 

wWell, yes, it seemed like that, rather; but 
didn’t look upon it in that light at the time, 
being @ boy, and used to rough smuggling and 
the like.” 

“White !’’ said Burke, with sudden veh y 
“J have told you enough to make you hate nie.’ 

«Hold on there... T reckon not!” 

«But that one act of my life was worse than 
all the rest. You have been kind to me, and I 
should be mean, as I have been wicked, if I léft 
any dark spot in my life covered from you. It 
was not for the sake of plunder that I bribed 
your grandfather to light that death-flame.”’ 

“Well, I always thought it was a little mixed ; 
bat, being only a boy, couldn't just make out 
how.” 

“There was a woman on board that was likely 
to interfere with the plans of a person who con- 
trolled me.” 

“Yes, I heard what you saifl about the lady.” 

“Then you heard me ask the old man to mur- 
der her, not in rough words, but at the time I 
meant it. Still I was but the agent of another 
woman, whose ambition this poor young crea- 
ture might have thwarted had she lived.” 

“But youdid not doit. I watched you like 
acat, and saw how you struggled to save her.” 

“Yes, yes, thank God! I could not carry the 
fiendish plan out. After the storm ‘broke, I 
would have died rather than see a soul perish.” 

“I remember it. Granny struggled up the 
cliff, and made the old man come down. I 
haven’t a doubt that she trampled out the fire 
with her own feet ; for she was resolute as a she 
lion in those days; at any rate, she brought the 
old fellow hom2 when the storm raged fiercest, 
and made him turn out to save the lives he had 
tisked in such cold blood. I remember it well. 
While the storm howled and yelled fiercest, you 








broke into the house, scared ‘half to death, with 
your eyes burning, and your hair dripping. 
‘Come !° you said, as wild as a shot eagle. ‘ Come 
this minute; human lives are at stake—not one 
must be lost.’ The old man ‘lifted his lantern, 
and looked at you wildly. He did not under- 
stand. There was no going back in him; and 
the idea that any one could be eager for a thing 
one minute, and fighting against it the next, 
could never have been driven into his mind. 
He thought you were making believe before the 
old woman. I knew better. There was some- 
thing in your eyes too awful for that. If ever a 
man was sorry for what he had done, you weré 
that man.” 

“T was! Iwas! God forgive me only as I 
was sorry.” 

«But the storm was tremendous that night. 

I never in my born days saw anything like it. 
All the monsters they talk of in the great deep 
seemed quarreling and howling together. It 
was like working against wild beasts. But we 
did work furiously—you wildest of all. Next to 
you that English lord. I shall never forget his 
face when he saw that woman onthe deck crouch- 
ing down by her ghild. He knew her face. 
He called her by name. Oh, if I had only seen 
that child close enough; but the spray blinded 
me—lI could not be sure of a feature.” 
, “Then,” said Burke, holding out both hands, 
which shook like dry leaves in a blast, “you 
saw that I did my best—that I worked like a 
slave to undo the evil I had tempted. You know 
that, directly, that young woman’s death was 
not my crime. I would have saved her life with 
my own at any time after the steamer struck.” 

‘** 1 saw that, or, boy as I was, you would have 
been denounced, even if the old man had gone 
with you. But, to this day, I do not know 
whether the lady was lost by accident, or whether 
grandad slackened the cable on purpose. He 
wasn’t a man to let on about anything he did; 
and I hate to think he could have done it on 
purpose.” 

‘« At anyrate it was done, and those who led 
me on reaped the benefit of her death, while 
| 

“Yes, I’ know all about that,’”’ said White, 
anxious to spare this poor man the shame of an- 
other confession. “While the old man escaped 
you suffered.” 

““Not more than I deserved—not so much, 
buried in those prison wallsasT haye been since,” 
answered the poor man, passionately. ‘My 
crime was great; but I had no thought of evil, 
which was not to help those I loved—those who 
now cast me off as if I were a worn-out dog.” 
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“But why? How came it that any one wanted 
that poor young creature out of the way ?”’ 

‘‘I cannot auswer that now, She has been 
cruel as the grave to me—hard, scornful; but [ 
cannot yet deal with her, asshe—— No matter! 
no matter! I only meant to tell you the worst 
that can be said of me or thought of me. So far 
as lam concerned, you know everything; as for 
the motive or the tempter, I have nothing to 
say, because.talking would only do harm,” 

‘! Well, just as you please, old feller, I don’t 
want to crowd myse'f into, anybody’s secrets ; 
far from it. What you have told me I knew of 

~long ago. It was my way to pry into everything 
going on in them days. All the fun I had was 
in mousing out the old man’s secrets, and hook- 
ing things from granny's pantry. Poor old soul, 
how often she would. pretend not to see when I 
went out with my pockets crammed full. Well! 
well! Suppose we godown. I see her stand- 
ing there at the back door, with a hand shading 
her eyes, searching for us. She can’t see so far 
as this. Come along.”’ 

‘‘In a minute,” answered Burke, rising slowly 
from the rock. ‘But now that you know the 
worst of me, are you still of the same mind.’ 

«What about ?” 

“Standing by me down here?” 

“Standing by you? Ofcourse Iam! Arthur 
and I have made up our minds to that. _ The old 
house is yours, and you shall have it.’’ 

«But how?” 

“Just go up, and take possession, That is 
nine points of the law. If any one wants to 
turn you out, let’em try it on. I’m here to 
swear to your identity. So is the old woman. 
But who is there to contest ?”’ 

‘‘No one, I think. No one will dare.” 

‘All right. . Anyway it will do no good for 
friend or enemy totry. The old place is yours, 
and the people about here know it, well enough. 
They will know your face, too, after getting over 
the change of years. ‘There is nothing in the 
way ; so just up, and pitch in. Sell out, and try 
your luck out West.” 

“« White.” 

“Well. What is it now!” 

“I don’t mean to sell the old plage.just yet.” 

“Hallo! What's up now.” 

*‘T have got another use for it—that is, just 
for the present.” 

“Well, goon. I'm a listening.” 

‘*T mean to live there awhile before I try my 
luck out West.’ 

. Live there all alone. The dickens you 
do?” 
‘Not alone. You know the old gentleman 





: Willie. 
who was so kind to me; but for him and your 
brother Arthur I should have died,’’ ar 

‘That hansome girl. You forget her, ani 
the child who, in my thinking, did the most.” _ 

A hot flush came into Burke’s face, i 

‘No, I do not forget either the young lady or 
the child, One might as well forget the angels 
that come down with healing and comfort when 
soul and body are about to part. It is for her 
sake that I mean to stay here.”’ 

‘For her sake!” 

‘* For her, and that stately old man, The old 
house yonder will be a home and a shelter,” 

“What on earth are you a talking about, 
Burke.”’ 

“This. Do you know, White, how unsafethat 
young creature is in that bleak tenement-house, 
open at all hours to any one who chooses to in- 
vadeit. Already she has been grossly insulted,” 

“‘Insulted! By jingo! Insulted! That girl! 
and Arthur not know it—I not know it, Just 
trot out the scoundrel that did it—that’s all,” 

Burkesmiled, and his great, dark eyes flashed, 

‘TI did not wait for that.” i 
' White, in his angry ardor, had rolled up his 
sleeves, and was absolutely squaring off at 4 
stunted old cedar-tree close by; but Burke's 
answer sobered him a little, and, turning down 
his cuffs, he gave himself a shake, as if he could 
get free of his wrath, as a Newfoundland dog 
scatters water from his coat, and answered, re 
proachfully, Ss 

‘* Of course you trounced him within, an inch 
of his eternal life, and didn’t leave a thing for | 
me todo. Might have known you would!” 

“On the contrary, there is a great deal for 
you to do; but we needn’t drag that young fel. 
low into the scrape, and break the girl’s heart 
by getting him into trouble. You ought to un- 
derstand that.” 

‘«‘ Well, yes, the boy is fiery as a race-horse, 
and proud enough to whip a king. .1t wouldn't 
be worth while to set him a rearing up. Well, 
now, what is it you have got on your mind about 
these Ingersolls ?”’ 

“To bring them, down here, fit up the old 
house as well as we can, and let them know what 
a home is for once, A home to themselves, with 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of room, and a gar 
den to tend. Now do you think that fair girl 
would like it. Can’t you see that stately old man 
walking about in the fields, and’ breathing the 
sea-air like. a rich old landholder, as he ought 
to be.” 

White listened eagerly. The idea seemed t 
animate all his generous nature. 

“But how will they live? That stately old 
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ileman could no more work a farm than a 
chippen-bird could carry off spring lambs in its 
peak. The old house will cover them—but what 
else? Nobody on the coast wants to learn lan- 

most of us have tough work to get our 
own. With smart management the old farm 
might be made to yield something. It has been 
lying fallow a good while now, and ought to 
pick up a little ; but what could that old gentle- 
man do with it?” 

«Nothing, White. Let him rest; or, if, he 
wants to, potter about the garden, . I mean to 
work the land myself. They shall keep house ; 
and so we will emigrate from the, old tenement- 
house, and take care of each other.” 

White took in this project with animation, and 
sat down aguin to enjoy it. 

«You'll work your own land, give those people 
ahome, and settle down till Arthur has got along 
alittle, and can take the girl himself, Is that 
what you mean?” 

“That is it? I have thought and thought. 


There is no other way in which that old gentle- 
man can be saved from want, and his grand- 
daughter kept free from persecution.” 

“Old boy, you are right! It is a capital idea. 
I begin to understand why you was so anxjous 
to get down here. 


Been to the old place ?”’ 

“Yes, and found it empty, In the garret 
some furniture is stowed away. A few vines, 
and some of the largest flowers are left among 
the weeds. Some people would think it a dreary 
old barrack, but, compared to that tenement- 
house, it will be heaven.” 

“Just so. Let's go up and take a look at it. 
Ve mustn't let the grass grow under our feet.”’ 
Burke arose and began to descend the bluff. 

“Suppose we go to the village first and get 
help to clean up,’”’ said White. ‘I shan’t; be 
content till we have them safe under the. old 
roof, You and I can turn to and hurry things 
up.”” 

“Had I better go to the village?” questioned 
Burke, with some hesitation. 

“Of course. Go boldly: no one there ever 
knew you, except as James Rochester ; as Burke 
you were too well disguised. With every man 
on the coast these two persons were distinct 
as men could be.”’ 

“Still, for the present, I will take neither 
name.” 

“Then you may be disturbed in your title.’’ 

“Tam not afraid of that,” said Burke, sternly, 
thinking of his mother. ‘No, no, I am not 
afraid; under any name, I shall hold the place.” 

“Then let's set to and put things in order. 
As for me, I am spiling for @ jub of hard work. 





This city life don’t agree with my constitution. 
Come on!”’ 

They crossed the sands to the old brown house, 
where they entered into an explanation with old 
Mrs. White, who entered with vigor itto all 
their plans. Early the next morning all three 
of these persons were busy in the great white 
house. The old woman had protested against 
the hiring of any person from ‘thevillage. Slie 
wondered that they should:think of it. Did Dan 
suppose that she had forgotten how to scrub 
floors and dust walls because she had got to be 
a little aged ? 

In order to show him how mistaken he was,* 
the old woman fell to work with all the ardor 
of strong mid-age. She scrubbed floors, dusted 
walls, and reigned supreme over the boys, as 
she called them, while they brought down the 
furniture, which, spite of: long disuse, was still 
rich, and, in most respeets, superior to any in 
the neighborhood. 

Never did twomen work more earnestly, or 
with more generous purpose. Once miore the 
fresh sea breeze swept through the old rooms. 
Dust and cobwebs were swept. from the walls ; 
rose-bushes and honeysuckles were lifted from 
the weeds and nailed to the veranda; wasps’- 
nests were exterminated, window-blinds brushed 
clean., A noble day's work those three-persons 
had performed, for before nightfall two rooms 
were carpeted and ready for use on the ground- 
floor, while three bedrooms were made habitable 
in the second story. 

When all was done and the house well aired, 
the old woman went home, as proud of her day’s 
work as the successful general of a great vic- 
tory. The two friends stayed behindlong enough 
to close the blinds, and leave the house desolate 
and lonely to passers-by, as it had been before. 

On the second day everything was arranged. 
Enough of household goods were found to seem 
like rich. abundance to the poverty-stricken 
family that was to inhabit the house, and for 
the first time in years, Burke felt as if he were 
once more a member of the great human family, 
capable of doing good, and of some little share 
of enjoyment. As for Dan White, the great hap- 
piness of his life lay in working out some benefit 
to his fellow-creatures, no matter in what way, 
by thought or toil, so long as it was done. Still 
his work here had a particular zest; it was for 
the benefit of a young creature who had not 
only inspired his own frank admiration, but the 


deeper and more enduring feelings of one who — 


was dearer to him than a brother—more tenderly 
beloved than a child. Yes, even higher than 
both these relationships was that which bound 
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this great-hearted maw to Arthur White, and 
through him to the girl he loved. 

On the third day White and Burke worked 
out-doors, mending the broken pickets of the 
garden-fence, tearing up weeds from the flower- 
beds, cutting dead wood from the lilac-bushes, 
and trimming the gnarled old*quince-trees, on 
which some downy fruit.was struggling to ripen. 
To both these men:this toil was a lubor of love. 
Each in his own héart had an affectionate reason 
for this pleasant ardor. It was a vommon !ove 
for the two beings for whom they worked. 

At sunset they stood leaning on the gate, which 
had now been taught to open without pushing. 
The walk before them was all dead ; a few hardy 
flowers, that the weeds had not choked to death, 
were blooming in the borders. <A host of swal- 
lows were fluttering about the eaves and chim- 
nies, disturbed by the ehange, and chattering 
over it like human’ erowd, drawn together by 
some great political excitement. The two men 
looked at each other and smiled. 

“ After all, it is a pleasant old house. I can 
remember when we came ‘here, refugees,’ as it 
were, from hard fortune, how glad we were to 
find so safe a shelter,” said Burke. ‘It was 
then I first learned to work with my own hands.”’ 

‘I remember it,’’ answered Dan, laughing, 
‘“‘and awkward enough you were. I used to 
to watch you trying to swing a scythe, when I 
was a shaver, and came here to sell fish; and 
it always has been a wonder to me that you 
didn’t cut off your own legs.” 

Burke laughed good-humoredly. He was too 
happy that night for anything like discontent. 

* But I learned at last. You cannot say that 
I did not swing a craek scythe in the end. So it 
will come all the easier now.” 

‘«Oh, it won't be long now before Arthur will 
be able to take his share,’’ said White. «Tf I 
have good crops this year, he may as well marry 
early. Idon’t intend to say a word aguinst it, 
but mean to help him now. By-and-by, when 
the children grow up, he can do as much for them. 
Anyway, I don’t mean to have that girl slip 
through his fingers for want of alittle hard cash.” 
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Burke “ ho answer, but if White had 
looked at him, he would doubtless haye been 
surprised to see a slow pallor steal over his face, 
and a trembling of the mouth, usually as firm ag 
iron. As for his thoughts, in his agony, they 
might have framed themselves into cries of 
pathetic entreaty. 

**QOh, do not be so cruel. Do not seek to cut 
short this one brief gleam of happiness that has 
strayed across my broken life. I do not ask for 
love—not even for gratitude; only to look oy 
her, work for her, and know that she does not 
yet belong to another. At the best, it can only 
be for a little time ; but do not, with your hateful 
money, cut that time short by a single minute,” 

Of course, these words were not uttered, for 
this man had been made strong by suffering, and 
had learned reticence by solitude; but the cry 
was in his heart, and heaved there as wayes 
swellinastorm. He turned away from the gate, 
pale and greatly disturbed. This man was hig 
friend, his benefactor—of a sympathetic, kindly 
heart; yet his very kindness had struck him 
like a sharp sword. Could he never bury that 
secret so deep that a chance word would fail to 
‘search it out. 

White rather wondered at his companion’s 
silence, as they walked home together ; but they 
had worked hard all day, and there was not 
much disposition to talk between them. 

That evening, after tea, Burke wandered out 
upon the sands, and White followed him. The 
day had been unusually warm, and a cool night- 
breeze that came up from the ocean, tempted 
them to prolong their walk, which brought them 
at last in view of the whitehouse. Burke started, 
and uttered a quick exclaimation. 

«Look yonder !”’ 

White turned and looked toward the house. 

“Surely it is a light!’ 

‘A light in the house. 
the terse answer. 

White made no answer, but both men leaped 
a fence, and walkad rapidly toward the house, 
so strangely illuminated. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Come this way!’ was 
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Fartuer! I thank thee, that the spirit lives and loves 
Beyond this earth ; 

That higher, purer joys our souls await, 
Of nobier worth. 


The light is breaking, and the clouds are riven, j 


Dispelling night; 


There is a shining pathway to that haven 
Of glorious light. 


Father! my yearning soul craves more of truth, 
To guide my way 

To that blest region of immortal youth, 
And endless day. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY BMILY H. MAY, 


We give, Sre+, this month, a very pretty cos- 
tume, either #* street or house. The material 


is goat’s-hair, something prettier and more silky- 
looking than the ordinary mohair. It can be 
had in all the new shades at from seventy-five 
tents to one dollar per yard. In many of these 
fabrics the wrong side of the material is several 
shades darker; and our modistes use this wrong 
side for the binding of flounces, etc., making a 
very pretty contrast, and adding much to the 
beauty of the dress. Our model here is trim- 
med with bands cut on the bias, and stitched 
down, using the wreng side of the material, as 
explained, or, if preferred, a contrasting color 
tan be substituted. The under-skirt is perfectly 
Plain, and not very full, with two bius bands, 


four inches wide, to ornament it. The over- 
skirt has only one band, put on as a binding, 
and this tunic is very scant, as may be seen, and 
gathered closely at the back, according to design. 
The basque is vest-shaped in front, and pointed 
in the back, trimmed to match, and ornamented 
with two. bows, A deep sailor’s collar, and cuffs, 
complete the costume, Fifteen to sixteen yards 
will be required. . This same design will look 
well in pique or alpaca, or even linen. 

We give next a Polonaise, of dotted foulard, 
delaine, or percale. It is worn over either a 
black silk skirt-or one the same shade of the 
material, The under-skirt has a deep-plaited 
flounce at the back, and is kilted all the way to 


the waist in the front. 


This Polonaise is open 





in front, and alsoin the back. The flap in the 
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back, which is the same as the binding, and 
forms the trimming, is ornamented with large, 
white pearl buttons, with simulated button-holes; 
the same upon the euffs. This trimming is of 
plain material, and color the same as the dress, 
and is four inches wide. Belts are much worn 
over Polonaises, and is here the same. The 
waist is trimmed, as may be séen, with the addi- 
tion of guipure edging on both sides of the band. 
Foulards are yard-wide, and six. yards will be 
enough for the Polonaise, one and a half of the 
plain for trimming. Delaines are much cheaper, } 
and the percales of this pattern are very effective 
in dark-blue and chocolate, with ‘white dots. 
Foulards cost from one dollar fifty cents to two 
dollars per yard; delaines fifty cents; percales, 
twenty to twenty-five cents. 








Above is a dress for a miss of twelve to four- 
teen years. This dress is of mohair or alpaca— 
suitable for cool days. The first skirt has a 
plaited trimming, cut in points, and bound with 
® contrasting color, put on about nine inches 


| 


from the bottom, and headed by a bias 
bowed likewise. The tunic is kilted in front, and 
pointed, like the trimming, and the back is plain 
and simply bound. The basque is slashed to the 
waist, both back and front, and trimmed ala 
militaire, with strap and buttons, as is also the 
cuff to the tight-fitting coat-sleeve. Fourteen 
yards of mohair, or any double-width material, 
will be required. 

Next is a boy’s suit of black or navy-blue velre. 
teen, trimmed with a wide military braid, and 
buttons of white pearl. A large linen collar, 
edged with Hamburg work, is tied with a black 
ribbon in front, 








We give, also, a toilet for a little girl from ten 
to twelve years, of white pique. On the under 
skirt, the trimming, which consists of several 
rows of narrow braid, is put on to simulate the 
tunic, as may be seen, and finished at the bottom 
by a narrow ruffle, either of Hamburg work, or 
plain Nainsook. The Polonaise is trimmed 
tablier; and the trimming is disposed upon the 
waist in the shape of a sailor collar at the back, 
and pointed in front. Coat-sleeves, with cuff to 
match. Eight yards of yard-wide pique, and 
two dozen pieces of braid, either star or plain, 
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or black worsted braid/may be used if preferred, 
it would be very effective. 


Another boy’s suit, made of light gray cassi- 
mere, and bound with black alpaca braid. 





Knickerboéker pants. The jacket is double- 
breasted, belted in at the waist. The braid is 


doubled, and stitched on in the shape of lonz 
points, as seen. Very stylish for a little boy of 
six to eight years. 





TRIMMING 


BY MBS. 


The rosettes are first worked. The picots 
throughout the pattern consist of four chain, one 
single, six chain; close in a ring. 

lst Row: Four chain * one picot, one chain, 
one treble into the first of foundation chain, 
onechain. Repeat from * five times more; then 
join with one single to the fourth of the four 
chain, 

2nd Row: Eight chain, one single over the 
treble of last row. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

8rd Row: One single into every stitch of pre- 
ceding row. 

4th Row: One picot, one single into the first 
stitch of preceding row, one single into the next. 
Repeat until you are within the last fourteen 
stitches of the row, which are to be left un- 
worked. 





CROCHET. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Repeat from the beginning until the require ! 
number of rosettes are worked, joining them ia 
working at their side picots. 

Now on the unworked space of each rosette 
work the heading as follows :— 

1st Row: Two single in successive stitches, 
one picot, nine single in successive stitches, one 
picot, two single in successive stitches, nine 
chain, join with one single to first stitch of next 
rosette, one double-treble back into the last 
stitch of previous rosette. Repeat from the be- 
ginning of the row. 

2nd Row: Seven chain, one treble into the 
middle stitch of the nine single of previous row, 
seven chain, one single into the middle stitch of 
the nine chain of previous row. Repeat. 

8rd Row: One chain, pass over one, one single 
into the next. Repeat. 
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THE DUCHESSE MANTELET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 
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ANGIE cD We 


We give here an engraving of the Duchesse } The diagram on the next page will enable the 
Mantelet, which is both showy and attractive, } reader to cut it out and make it up at a very 
and cannot fail to please our numerous readers. ' little expense. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE DUCHESSE MANTELET. 














No.1. Hate or Front. No. 3. Wrote or Sieeve. 


No. 2. Harr or Back. Thg notches show where it is sewn together. 
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TOILET-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANFR WEAVER. 


This bag may be made any required size For } with a border of hairpin-work. The bottom of 
the foundation, four pieces of thin cardboard of } the bag is drawn together, and finished with 4 
equal size, cut to the shape shown in’the engrav- } rosette of blue ribbon. The straps are made 
ing, will be required. They are ¢overed with } of the material, bordered with hairpin-work, 
blue cambric, and slipped into the case, the out- } drawn together with a bow, and serve to sus- 
side of which is of Roman embroidery, edged } pend the bag. 





TRIMMING-BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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For the edge work * one double into a point of ; Repeat from *. Next row the same as a last 
braid, two chain, one very loose chain, two chain, } row of rosette. For the heading, three chain, 
oneGonble into next point of braid, three clfain. { one double into a point of braid. Repeat. 
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CHILD’S STAYS. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WHRAVER. 


These stays are made of the inn « of ‘isa able! idle biipen a interlaced, as shown in the 


nel of two colors, such as rps red, blue and 
A foundation of lining must first be } Ladies employed in charitable purposes will find 


buff, etc. 


engraving. The edges.are then bound with tape. 


cut to the required shape and size. The short } this an excellent method for utilizing a material 
stripes are sewn evenly glong the bottom, and ’ that is frequently considered worthless. 
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Materials: Tape of two widths, linen thread 
for working the bars. 

Fold the tape in a slanting direction from left 
to right, and again from left to right, * then 
from right to left; and again from right to left: 
fhis will form a point; fold it backward to form 
4 straight line at the top; now fold it over from 
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right to left, and under from left to right. Fe- 
peat from *. The points are joined aecording 
to design, and the spaces are filled in with 
twisted bars and spun stitches. The narrow 
tape at the edge is folded in the manner above 
described, and is joined to the inner part with 
herring-bone stitch worked in thread. 
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SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


The upper part of this cap is of, cashmere, 
drawn together at the top, and finished with a 
tassel to match the colors used in the embroidery. 
The border is of velvet, vandyked and edged with 


cord, and embroidered, as shown in the full size. 
The applique is of silk, and the embroidered 
arabesques are of curled cord. The crescents are 
worked in satin-stitch with purse-silk. 


EMBROIDERY FOR CAP—FULL SIZE. 





PHOTOGRAPH-CASE— 


OPEN AND CLOSED. 


—_— 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 


Cut out the back of brown American cloth and 
brown silk. Then cut three pieces of cardboard 


of equal size to fit into the back, and’ one piece 
for the flap that folds over. Cover the flap-piece 





on one side with brown silk, the other pieces 


with white watered paper, and gum on to the 
latter the frames of brown silk with a stiff lining 
on which a pattern has been worked in point 
russe and knotted stitch, with two shades of 
brown silk, leaving one side open for the recep- 
tion of the photographs. Now fasten the piece 
of cardboard to the American cloth; work an 
embroidered monogram or other’ device on the 
brown silk for the outside, and finish the other 
part and tire flap with gold braid and silk stitches, 
according to illustratien. Make a round orna- 
ment of silk, worked with overcast stitches and 
gold cord, to cover the slit into which the flap 
slides, and then fasten the inside to the silk with 
a row of herring-bone stitch, according to illus- 
tration. 
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KNITTED PETTICOAT, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Three-quarters of a pound of soft, 
white wool, two wooden needles, No. 10. 

This petticoat is made in two separate widths 
of 36 inches long, and 42 inches wide at the 
bottom. For each of these widths cast on 273 
stitches. ie 

The first four rows knit plain backward and 
forward. 

For the first pattern row, work as follows :— 
Knit one, * knit two together, make one, knit 
one make one, knit one, knit two together, knit 
one. Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

2nd Row: Purl. 

8rd Row: Plain. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row: Same as first. 

6th Row: Purl. 

7th Row: Plain. 





8th Row: Purl, - 

9th Row: Purl. 

10th Row: Plain. 

Repeat three times more from first *. You 
will then have forty rows. 

4lst Row: Knit plain. In this and all fol- 
lowing rows decrease one stitch at the beginning 
to form the slope. 

42nd Row: Purl. 

48rd Row: Purl two, knit one. 

44th Row: Purl two, knit one. 

Repeat from the 41st row until you have the 
required length. 

Owing to the decrease, the number to be knit- 
ted or purled, as the case may be, at the begin- 
ning of each row must necessarily be irregular; 
but care must be taken that the one sti*~h forming 
the perpendicular rib is kept in a st-ight line. 
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SILK-W 


BY MES. 


The carving can be readily executed with a 
leaf-saw apparatus ; but those of our readers who 
do not possess such, can buy the winders ready 
carved at a trifle cost. In No. 1, the black 
ground is edged with gold; the carved shapes 
are also edged with thin gold lines, and then 


INDERS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


No. 2. 
filled in with lilac (of cobalt and carmine mixed. ) 
No. 2 shows black lines, each bordered with 
gold on the wood ground, these again bordering 
each triangle point. Dots filled in blue (cobalt) 
and the interlaced bands round the red (carmine) 
middle rosetts, are also edged with gold. 





PEN-WIPER. 


Br MES. JA 


The illustration shows the pen-wiper in a 
reduced size. It may be enlarged.from the 
design, care being taken to keep. the ‘exact 
proportions, or a vine-leaf would serve as a 
model. The leaves used for wiping the pen are 


NE WEAVER, 


of black cloth ; the ornamental leaf is of green 
cloth; the veins aud edge being worked in 
coral and stalk-stitch with light-green purse- 
silk, and finished: with a-gilt butterfly pinned 


firmly on. 
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WORK-POCKET 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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This bag may be made any required size, and } worked in coral and button-hole stitch, and 
is readily shaped after illustration. The foun-} sprays embroidered in the natural colors of the 
dation is of glazed lining; the outside may be of } flowers. The edge is bound with velvet, and 
either silk or cashmere, ornamented with a border ' finished with a bead trimming. 





TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This trimming is of tucks of the material, alter- { over two, one treble into the next. Repeat. On 
nated with insertion of point-lace braid. For } the other side of the chain work three chain, 
the crochet border, make a chain the required } pass over one of foundation chain, one double inte 
length. the next; repeat. This is then sewn to the ma 

Ist Row: Double. 2nd Row: Two chain, pass ' terial; the edge is finished with a tape trimming 
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be worked on cloth, with braids and silks of 


bright colors. 


It is to 


We give, here, a very pretty pattern for an 


embroidered border for a table-cover. 





EDGING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-OHAT. 


A Common Stony.—Here is the history of a woman who 
died the other day, which some of our readers may recog- 
nize. Before her marriage she was @ light-hearted, healthy- 
minded little woman, bringing fresh air and cheerfulness 
with her wherever she went. There was no reason why she 
should not have always remained just the same. Her hus- 
band was a tradesman, with a fair income, in a small country 
town, honest, religious, as far as he understood religion, and 
most careful and tender of her. But no sooner had they 
married than their exact social position began to perplex 
and annoy her. Some of the infinitismal caste-lines of a 
small town began to press heavily upon her. The C——+, it 
may be, or some other magnates of the village, would not 
visit her—and what was life without the C-—s? The best 
discipline for her, or, indeed, for any man or woman begin- 
ning life, would have been, if possible, a flying journey 
around the world, to discover what an insignificant atom she 
was among God’s creatures; what a mere point of space 
her village and even her State occupied on the vast surface, 
with its teeming myriads passing over it, century after 
century, out of one mysterious silence into another. She 
might then have learned to train her eyes to look beyond 
the town boundaries, and to feel that the C——s, and their 
favor or disfavor, were not of such mighty moment, after 
all. But she never looked outside; she never looked even 
as far as the neighboring city, where she easily might have 
found higher types of culture, and broader views of life. A 
Brussels carpet on her parlor, lace curtains for the windows, 
a pony-carriage, in which to drive. These appeared to her 
the letters patent, which she lacked, of Smithville nobility; 
and between her and God’s heaven, she saw no height 
worthy of aspiration except the Smithville nobility, over 
which reigned the C——s. To attain this Brussels, etc., 
it was necessary that her husband should be urged unflag- 
gingly in his work, that the larder should be stinted, the 
children given watery soups when their growing bones and 
flesh asked for meat. The whole internal household eco- 
nomy put upon the meanest, hardest. basis,"while a thin, 
sham show of luxury was turned to the town. When she 
had achieved this high ambition, others arose before her. A 
certain sum must be saved for the children ; a few thousands 
to put Sam in the way of earning his own livelihood, and a 
few more to keep Dora from earning hers. More work, more 
saving, more wearing anxiety. Her husband, never a very 
strong man, and not an able tradesman, with this necessity 
urged upon him day after day, and without a cheerful, easy- 
tempered home-life, in which to relax the strain which busi- 
ness effort laid on him, grew old and bent before his time, 
and sank finally into his last rest with little clearness, in 
his ideas of the life to come, other than the fact that there 
buying and selling were not, and ledgers were unknown. 
After that, our heroine’s anxiety redoubled. Ap 
must be kept up to give the children as high a place as she 
had gained in Smithville society, and their “ fortunes,” as 
she called them, must be kept intact. Meanwhile, the chil- 
dren were left to form their tastes, habits, and even religious 
beliefs from outside influences, and ad drifted far away 
in all things from their keen-facei, close-dealing mother. 
Now what was the end of it=':7 Arriving at manhood, the 
boy died of a sudden and rapid disease, against which no 
early care had guarded him. The only advantagé which he 
derived from the hoard put up for him, was in a white and 
heavy marble pillary which wested on his breast, agaiust 
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which weight of cost and grandeur it seemed too much ofan 
effort for quiet, mild Sam ever to try to rise. Dom fuj 
farther in her mother’s opinion than into the grave, Shy 
was @ devotee of the newer ideas regarding woman ; became 
an artist, turned her back on the C——s and the Brussels 
carpet, on Smithville and its belongings, and in a year @ 
two was able to earn an income which made her mother 
savings appear but @ paltry pittance. If there had been any 
sympathy or love between the mother and child, the poor 
woman could have followed Dora into the new life; but she 
had not taken time to lay by these treasures for her oldage, 
She was left at home, with only the consciousness that she 
belonged to the Smithville aristocracy to comfort her; and, 
after all, when she died, a week ago, the C——s gave a party 
that night, and forgot to go to the funeral. 

We tell this story simply to enforce the truth, that it iy 
not overwork, but overworry, that is making us a 
sickly, short-lived people. The taking thought of not only 
what we shall eat and drink to-morrow, but of what our 
children shall eat and drink twenty years hence. The lack 
of cheerfulness in carrying our burden, and faith in laying 
that part of it which we cannot carry upon our Master; the 
carking care of some unfulfilled, mean, vulgar ambition—here 
are the chronic ailments which render unhealthy our social 
life, and destroy much of our strength as a civilized people, 

Frrenpiy Worps.—It is the appreciation of our efforts to 
make “ Peterson” a model magazine, and superior to all 
others, that helps us to success. From the far away Sunny 
South the Louisiana Farmer, published at Trenton, Ia, 
says:—“The best and cheapest of all ladies’ magazines is 
Peterson’s. It is a gem, being by far the best ladies’ mags 
zine published in the country. Its fashion-plates are all 
engraved by the best artists in the world. It stands at the 
head of the list, and therefore is the best and cheapest, and 
no lady can afford to do without it.” The Henry (Hlinois) 
Republican, says of Peterson :—“ It is a lady’s magazine fully 
equal to her needs and necessities, Its departments relate 
to what she likes to read, what relates to her health, to her 
garden, to her kitchen, in the way of cookery, and where 
withal shall she be clothed.” The Register (Mt. Carmel, IL) 
says.—* Tho cheapest magazinv in the Unitea States, for 
ladies, is Peterson’s. It furnishes more reading matter and 
illustrations than any other can possibly afford to. No house- 
hold should ever be without this family favorite.” The 
Register (Abbeyville, Ala.) says:—“ The fame of this maga- 
zine is world-wide, agd has no superior as a parlor mage 
zine, and it illustraté#the utility and beauty of fashion rather 
than its frivolity and extravagance.” These friendly words 
are from among hundreds of others that come to us every 
month, giving us the pleasant assurance that we are, as we 
claim, making the cheapest and best of the monthlies, 

“Tux Gems or Arnt.”—We have often been asked to pub 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only a0 
extra copy, but also the premium picture and the “Gems.” 
For» doliar extra we will send the “Gems” to any sub 
scriber,.” 
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‘A New Votume began with the July number, affording an 
‘excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs may begin with 
either this number, or the January one, but with no others, 
Single subscribers, at the full price of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please. We still allow additions to be 
made to clubs that began with the January number, at the 
same price as is paid by the rest of the club, See the Pros- 
pectus for our liberal offers to clubs, and for premiums. 

Tur SqvarEs IN Crocuet, given in the front of the 
number, for the colored pattern for this month, can be 
made useful for very many purposes: ‘We find’ these, and 
the tidy patterns, among the most popular of our illus- 


trations. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices. By Charles Dickens, 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In this pleasant Sep- 
tember weather we know of nothing that Dickens wrote 
supplying more entertaining matter than this tour, which he 
Jong ago took with his fellow-laborer in the field of litera- 
ture, Wilkie Collins. It was about this season of the year 
that these two great authors determined to make a pedes- 
trian tour through England, Sco’ and Wales. But they 
had not walked far when Wilkie Oollins, the laziest of the 
lazy apprentices, concluded that the best way to make a 
jong pedestrian journey for sight-seeing, was to get into the 
next train and ride wither they wanted to go. Dickens ob- 
jected to so lazy a proceeding’ his scruples, however, were 
overcome, and the famous toui was not made on foot, as in- 
tended and promised, but comturtably in a railway-carriage. 
Whoever wants to learn bow the larger and smaller towns of 
the United Kingdom look ; what the rural scenery is like; 
what the people are like, seen through the distorted and 
humorous spectacles of Dickens and the truer ones of Wilkie 
Collins, should read this little book. It has no other fault 
than that it is too little ; for it is not often that any reader 
can have for his guide and traveling companions such genial, 
wide-awake, and observant men as Dickens and Collius. We 
believe this charming sketch has never before been pub- 
lished uniformly with the editions of Dickens’ works. 

Magaret Maitland, By Mrs. Oliphant, Philada; T. B. 
Pederson & Brothers—There are not many novels that we 
an altogether commend, but when Mrs. Oliphant writes a 
new one, she is pretty certain to make the critic’s task a 
pleasant one, A woman of great purity of feeling, and simi- 
larstrength of thought, she commands the respect and ad- 
niration of every pure and thoughtful reader. This sweet 
love-story of Margaret Muitland is almost as fine an expres- 
tion of the undoubted genius of Mrs. Oliphant as any that 
the has ever presented for the entertainment of her readers, 
Itisa great and beautiful picture of the blossom of true love 
growing up in a young girl’s heart, shedding over her life the 
infinite tenderness of its growth, elevating and ennobling her 
from day to day, as its infl take more plete control 
ofher, But this story, aside from its sweetness and truth, 
has other value, It is a charming picture of refined Eng- 
lish society ard of English scenery, The characters are 
nowhere forced, the scenery is never improperly introduced, 
but plot, characters, incidents, and scenery are but parta of 
sharmonious whole, Mrs, Oliphant has written always ad- 
mirably, but of all that she has produced, we doubt if any 
ifher other works will command more enthusiastic praise 
than Margaret Maitland. 

Housekeeper and Healthkeeper. By Miss Beecher, New York: 
Yarper & Brothers.—Thiz book is designed to be a plet 
acyclopeedia of all that relates toa woman’s duties as house- 
be ver, wife, mother, and nurse; and its intention sufficiently 
>” tates the nature of its contents. 














Ups and Downs, By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers—Mr. Hale is better known by his short stories, 
printed during the last ten years in various periodicals, than 
as a novelist. Wecannot imagine him ever becoming very 
popular, for, while he has imagination, humor, and the 
constructive faculty, he 4s more of a philosopher than a story 
teller. He always has a good, human purpose in what he 
writes, but he gives more attention to his purpose than to 
the artistic development of his narrative. His greatest fault 
is his practice of dealing in the most impossible characters 
and situations, and personally pledging his honor tor their 
real exist ' Altogether, “Ups and Downs” is rather 
heavy reading, though it is full of the rarest bits of wisdom, 
and occasionally brightened by flashes of genuine wit. 


Her Majesty the Queen, By John Esten Cook. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott 4 Co.—An historical novel is this, going all the 
way back to the time of Cavaliers and R heads; “ Her 
Majesty the Queen” being Queen Henrictta Maria—or 
“Mary,” as King Charles and his followers called her. 
Any novel writer, at the present time, dealing with people 
and events so remote as those which enter into this story, 
must, to be made attractive, be from the hand of a master 
novelist, We do not think Mr. Cook is precisely that, but 
he has written a very clever book, and made the most of 
the romantic glamour which until this day hangs over the 
sad fate of King Charles and his friends. A pleasant love- 
story underlies the work, and ends pleasantly upon the banks 
of the Old Fort river, in Virginia. 

Cyrilla, or the Mysterious Engagement, By The Baroness 
Tautphoeus. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A novel 
by the author of the “Initials,” will always be welcome. 
“ Cyrilla” is not altogether a new one from that gifted lady's 
pen, but since its first appearance, all the latter portion has 
been rewritten by her, and in place of the former sad end- 
ing, the story concludes in all the gl and happi of 
love. The novel, as originally published, had its foundation 
in sombre facts, and from them the author did not chose to 
depart ; that she has done 8o in this late edition is a cause for 
rea] satisfaction, for,“ Cyrilla” is now as exquisite a story of 
love’s struggles ending in happy marriage as could weil be 
conceived. tess? 

The Colville Family. By Frank E. Smedley. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The reputation of Frank E. Smedley 
as a writer of pleasant fiction is world-wide. He is not a 
philosophical’ story-teller, like Bulwer, nora reformer, like 
Dickens. He aims simply to amuse, depicting life as he finds 
it; and it is the most agreeable feature of his novels that his 
views of life, expressed in them, are always bright and 
agreeable. His powers of observation are keen ; his sketches 
of character, vivid ; his imagination strong; bis appreciation 
of the beauties of nature, natural; and through every page 
of his admirably constructed books there runs a current of 
the most attractive heartiness and humor. Of all these cha- 
racteristics the present novel partakes, 

Why She Refused Him, By Lorraine. Philada: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co—From the Sunny South comes this novelist 
with her first novel, in the form of an autobiography. It 
deals with many characters, which think and move like real 
people, though somewhat pedantic in their talk; it is full 
of change of scene, opening pleasantly in England, crossing 
over the Channel to the Continent, and again over the sea 
to Virginia, Its plot is not particularly good, nor are its 
incidents many or striking. Even its faults are chiefly 
negative ones, and its merits are many, considered as a 
first effort. 

Bleak House, By Charles Dickens. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—Of editions of Dickens there are likely to be no 
end, and among those which will, from the admirable manner 
in which it-is produced, find fayor with the public, is this 
“ Household edition” of the Messrs. Harper. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Winpirietp’s Nsw Cook-Book ; on, Practical REcsrPrs 
FOR THE Houszwyre.—It contains; all the popular and ap- 
proved methods for cooking and preparing in all ways for 
the table, Poultry, Vegetables, Omelets, Terrapins, Meats, 
Soups, Jellies, Pies, Pastries, Pickles, Syrups, Preserves, Pud- 
dings, Desserta, Rolls, Breakfast and Tea Cakes, Sauces, Fish, 
Oysters, Cakes, and Miscellaneous Receipts of dishes and 
preparations of all kinds for the Sick and Invalids, etc. By 
Hannah Widdifield. The author, in preparing this work, 
has made the contents as plain and explicit as possible, in 
order that they may be found practicable by the young, a8 
well as the more experienced housewife. Much attention 
has also been paid to that portion of the book which apper- 
tains particularly to the preparation of dishes for the sick, 
as also for the convalescent. All receipts contained in this 
volume have been fully tested, not only by the author, but 
by the best judges in the various cities, This work will, no 
doubt, meet the approbation of the public, and be found by 
all housekeepers, to be an invaluable acquisition. It is com- 
plete in one large duodecimo volume, neatly and strongly 
bound in cloth, full gilt back. Price $1.75 a copy. Copies 
of it will be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid, on re- 
mitting the price of it to the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Agents wanted 
everywhere to engage in the sale of the above Cook-Book, 
a copy of which should be owned by every family. 

IncHam Untverstry.—Parents desiring a good school for 
their daughters, at a moderate price, can find the same at 
Ingham University, Le Roy, New York, which is acknow- 
ledged as one of the leading Female Universities in this 
country. Their advertisement appears in another column, 
and any information will be sent upon application to them. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted io this Magazine at reasonable 
prices: “Péterson’s Magazine” is the bést advertising me- 
dium’ inthe United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Prtzrson’s Macazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. VITL—Tesrrurne, Its § Continued. 


The sympathetic irritations arising from the growing 
tooth pressing upon the largé nerve beneath, and the sen- 
sitive filaments in the swollen gum, are many and impor- 
tant, and should be well understood by mothers, 

It was observed in the previous number, that teething was 
a common exciting cause of disturbance in the functions of 
respiration. This arises from the fact, that pain and irrita- 
tion, especially in the young subject, produce a rapidity in 
the circulation, which causes a hurtied breathing, and in 
time leads to the production of symptoms resembling those 
of inflammation of the bronchi or of the lungs 

In these cases the face bécomes hot and flushed; the head 
suffers from the impure blood sent to the brain, and con- 
vulsions may ensue. Now if the physican who is called, 
tmisjudges this case from non-familiarity with diseases of 
children, and supposes it to be a true inflammatory action 
going on within the chest, and gives the child asharp purge 
of calomel, and advises antimonials, he will do the child in- 
calculable injury, as will be evidewced the next day by its 
pale and exhausted appearance. Aud all the above symp- 
toms, in a severe form, will return the following night, when 
the physician will again be ealled, and most probably follow 











up an erroneous treatment by blistering the chog. = ae 
fate of this child is easily foretold, pet nn indent : 
sessed of a very vigorous constitution. But one expe - 
in the maladies of children will always examine 3 
of these cases, and find some one,or more.of the larger men, 
pressing strongly against the. gums, which he Will lane 
freely, order a warm bath, perhaps, and some timple car. 
minative aperient, and find the child quite well the follow. 
ing day, Pe 

A rattling of mucus in the throat of » healthy child some 
times needlessly alarms the oyer-anxious mother, for if itis 
unattended with any disturbance to respiration, it will toon 
pass away under the use of a half to one grain of j 
(or an equivalent dose of its syrup,) at bed-time, for a few 
nights. Catching of the breath, and great irregularity in 
breathing, are other symptoms frequently occurring during 
dentition, and are indications that the gums require lancing, 

Irritation attending teething, in numerous 
causes the child to become feeble, and its muscles flabby, 
and sometimes even die suddenly, through spasms of the 
glottis. Tn other cases the digestion becomes impaired, the 
stomach is distended, bowels deranged, the sleep disturbed 
and unrefreshing, and the child becomes peevish and fretful, 
A cough is not unfrequently present; the child’s lip, and 
also the nose, are dry, which it inclines to pick; and the 
mother is induced to believe that worms are the canse of the _ 
trouble Yet such conditions are seldom seen after the period 
of dentition has passed, 4 

When the diarrhoea, which occurs during teething in m 
bust children, is of a mild character, it is more or less bene 
ficial, as nature thus endeavors to remove the irritation ex 
isting in the system of the child. But if the child is ofs 
delicate habit, its face grows pale, and its flesh flabby, the 
diarrhoea becomes exhausting and dangerous, and convul 
sions, resulting from debility, are liable to ensue. 

In these and the preceding cases the usual 
spiced rhubarb, chalk mixtures, etc. fail to afford relief 
But if the gums are scarified, little difficulty will be found 
in controlling this form of illness by the administration ofs 
few drops of paragoric, half a teaspoonful of syrup of poppies 
mixed with a tablespoonful of the compound infusion of 
roses—a similar dose twice or thrice daily. The child should 
have calves’-foot jelly, to which should be added a little isin- 
glass and good port wine. : 








LACE. ; 

The making of lace onght to be one of the fine arte 
Among ladies, at least, it excites as much admiration, and 
is as highly prized as a fine painting. We have collected 
for “ Peterson” some facts about lace which will be found 
interesting. 

During the fifteenth century the nuns in Italy became 
famous for the exquisitely ipulated point or pillow4ace. 
The origin of this famous lace is quite romantic. The story 
is, that a sailor brought to his lady-love a splendid bunchéf 
“ mermaid’s lace,” which is generally called “ coralline” 
The girl was a lace-maker, and exceedingly artistic in her 
taste. She greatly admired the delicate beauty of the comk 
line, and studied to imitate in lace the beautiful lines of the 
sea-weed. This kind of lace is made entirely upon a pillow 
or cushion, which the workwoman holds on ‘her lap. Over 
the pillow is placed ® piece of parchment; upon this the 
pattern is pricked. The threads‘are carefully wound upot 
several bobbins. The }rocess requires nimble and skilifal 
fingers, and a great deal of patience, The ground-worksare 
various, and contain the flower. There are ‘several lact 
that are’ not. worked upon a ground.: ‘Valenciennes and 
Mechlin laces have the designs and ground made togethes 
finished with either the pearl or picot edge. ia 

At one period guipures were the mode. During the reli? 
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arene 
= lace was so extensively worn, that the 
eras was covered with this costly garniture; 
ors. coronation of Henry II. the church was richly 
es atc rage i 
ot is Cada oF fifteenth century, Brussels 
-.. as first introduced to the beau monde. The manufac- 
br of this lace is @ sort of “jobbing” affair. The mani- 
ptt of itis complicated, every part being made sepa- 
The thread is exceedingly fine ; from one pound of 
factured lace to the value of seven 
Valenciennes became known in 
seventeenth century. The finest qualities are from 
ek It requires gat patience to make. Valenciennes. 
the work is very slow. A good lace-maker, working twelve 
jours a-day, cam only make one-third of an inch a week. 
Alengon, the queen of lacesy is the only lace in France 
that is made on a pillow. This lace has great strength, and 
isnot injured by washing. The French Kevolution was the 
destroyer of lace manufacturers; but under Napoleon ‘I. 
Alengon was again received with favor. The Emperor pur- 
chased a dress of this costly lace for seventy thousand francs, 
snd presented it to the Empress. 
Honiton lace was introduced into England by Flemish 
refugees. The style of detelle owes its great reputation to its 
Which’ are applique work on'a costly and beautiful 
ground. Queen Adelaide first patronized the Honiton lace- 
makers. The Queen gave an order for a lace dress, and that 
the flowers should be all copied from nature. The skirt was 
somed with wreaths of flowers, the initial of each sprig 
forming the name of her majesty—Amaranth, Daphne, Regi 
juntiney Lilac, Auricula, Ivy, Dahlia, Eglantine. Queen 
Victoria's bridal-dteas was made of Honiton lace, and cost 
one thousand pounds.. 





yl HORTICULTURAL, 


How 10 Grow VioLets.—The taste for violets is increasing |, of 
» After it has boiled for twenty minutes, the pieces of any sort 


pnpidiy, and extending even ‘to the most out-of-the-way 
paces; thiat we think it worth while to republish a letter on 
thesabject, written originally for the “ Horticulturalist,” by 
Dr. Robert J.’ Halliday, of Baltimore. He says, “I have 
gown violets for the past fifteen’ years for thei> bloom. I 
pant in cold frames of well-prepared soil about the end \of 
September,say, two thousand plants: these commence flower- 
ingtwo weeks after removal ; from the let of November to 
the lst of February, I pluck from fifteen hundred to twe 
thousand daily. After this the sun becomes ‘stronger, and 
they flower more abundantly, until about the first.of April, 
when they cease. The sash are then removed to allow the 
plants to grow and harden before I separate them; about 
the Ist of May I take the old plants up and divide them, 
making say from ten to fifteen out of each, or as many as 
¥ecan get with good crowns and roots—tops and roots cut 
tuck, like strawberries, and thon planted in open field, in 
poi rich soil. My advice is to, start your plants early in 
so that they may be well established before the 
droughts commence. Artificial heat is not required 
totloom the violet; bank your frames well with leaves or 
muuure, cover early in the afternoon, in severe weather, 
vith mata, salt hay, etc. Here is where so many fail in 
pr them; they do not keep them warm enough at 
In reference to the best kinds of violets to be grown, Dr. 
falliday says he always preferred the old “ Neapolitan,” till 
duit a'year ago, when he tried fhe “Maria Louise.” ‘This 
wr variety he considers to surpass all others. It is equally 
whagtant as the former variety; the cvlor a rich, deep, 
Waidh violet, ofcer. with a fed streak through the center of 
felowerfor the cut flower trade it has no equal. Bix 
Wty of this variety will go as farin'the making up of a 





bouquet as fifteen of the Neapolitans. The runners of this” 
variety flower abuiidantly, and should never bé cut off, as 
they are in other varieties. In addition to this, there is the 
“Czar,” bit its color is téo dark,'and the fiWér is single : 
the “Neapolitan Alba,” a dduble white, but 4 poor flowerer ; 
the “ King of Violets,” double latge, and of a deép bine; 
and the “Shoenberna,” a simple blue, but véry profuse. 





OUR NEW 'COOK-BOOK. 
Rar Every receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested! by a prac- 
ticus housekeeper, 
MEATS. 


Roast Mutton Mutton should be hung some time before 
using. . All animal food should be hung up in the open air 
until ita fibres have lost some of their toughness, but be care- 
ful not to let it hang until it loses its natural sweetness; in 
that state it is detrimental to hee'th. The time it should 
hang to be tender depends on the heat and humidity of the 
air; if not long enough, it is hard and tough; if.too long, it 
loses its favor. Care must be taken to hang it in the open 


, air and dried night and morning, te keep it from damp and, 


mustiness. When the weather is very cold, bring the, meat 
required for dinner into the kitchen, early in the morning, 
Cooked frozen meat is tough, Clean the outside by paring 
off a thin slice. In summer, if you fear its keeping, either, 
par-roast or par-boil, which will keep it surely. Beef re- 
quires a large, sound fire—mutton a brisk, sharp one, On 
mutton put neither salt, pepper, or any kind of seasoning 


. when first put to the fire; baste it well, and dredge just be-, 


fore it is done, as the beef. Serve hot. 


To Use Cold Poultry,—This dish is made of the remains of 
poultry. A little butter is melted and mixed with flour, salt, 
pepper, herbs, and mushrooms, which have been scalded and 
cut up small. .When this begins to turn yellow, 4 mixture 
equal parts of white wine and gravy stock is poured in, 


of roast poultry, having been nicely cut, are put into the 
sauce. It is left over the fire for a quarter of an hour, and 
served. Another.—Take poultry which has been dressed the 
day before, and cut it up. Put it into a stew-pan with thick- 
ened butter and flour. Add half a glass of stock, Let it 
simmer. Before serving, put in small pickles, cut in slices, 

Pie Made of Cold Roast, Beef,—Cut about. half a pound of 
cold under-done beef into,amall pieces; add pepper and salt 
to taste. Line a deep p e-dish with paste; put in a layer of 
meat. Over this strew some finely-minced onion; dredge 
flour. over it, then add another layer of meat, onion, and 
flour, till the pie is full. Pour in a little water, and on the 
top layer lay some lumps of butter, Cover the top with paste, 
leaving a hole in the center, Bake it, and serve with oyster- 
sauce; or, in the place of the ouions, layers of oysters may 
be substituted. 

A Ragout of Cold Veal.—Kither the loin or fillet will make 
an excellent ragout. Cut the veal into nice slices; put a 
large piece of butter into a frying-pan, and as soon as it is 
hot, dredge each piece well with flour, and fry it a nice 
brown; take it, out and have ready a nice gravy made from 
the “scrap jar;” put the gravy, into the pan, dredge in 
some flour, stir it over the fire,until it thickens, season it 
with a very little pepper and salt, and a wineglassful of 
tomato catsup; then cut thin slices of cold ham, and lay 
into the gravy, and add your slices of veal. Serve hot, 


Sponge- Pudding. —Mix one heaped tablespoonful of baking- 
powder with half a pound of flour and two ounces of finely- 
chopped stiet; add halfa pound of molasses ; stearn in a mould 


} for six hours. This is an extremely nice pudding. 
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Ice Pudding.—Put one quart of milk into a stew-pan with 
half a pound of white sugar and a stick of vanilla; leave it 
to boil ten minutes, Mix the yolks of ten eggs with a gill 
of cream ; pour in the milk, then put it back again into the 
stew-pan, and stir until it thickens, but do not let it boil; 
strain it into a basin, and leave it to cool, Take twelve 
pounds of ice, pound it small, add six pounds of fine salt; 
mix together quickly ; cover the bottom of a pail, pluce the 
ice-pot in it, and build it around with the ice and salt. This 
done, pour the cream into the pot, put om the cover, and 
never cease turning until the cream becomes chick ; move 
it from the sides occasionally with the ice-scoop, to prevent 
it getting into hard lumps, The mould to be used to set the 
pudding should be put on ice te.get quite cold. It is then 
filled with the cream to the level, and three or four pieces 
of white paper, wetted with cold Water, are pliced on it be- 
fore you put on the cover, which should fit very tight. The 
mould is then buried in the ‘same mixture ‘of ice and ‘salt 
used for freezing the cream in the first instanee, and is left 
until wanted, when it is dipped in cold water, turned out 
on a nupkin, and served. Dried fruits, cut small, may be 
put in the cream when the mould is being filled. 

Baked Kive-Puddiny.~Put ‘two tablespoonfuls of the best 
rice in a pie-dish; wash ft wéll'; mix ratlier less than two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar with it. “Pour on a pint of raw milk, 
and bake very slowly for two hours. A few shavings of 
butter laid on ‘thé top ofthe milk, or a small quantity of 
finely-minced: bedf-suet will help to keep the milk from burh- 
ing; but the oven should never be hot enough for this. 
Rice boiled in milk, sweetened, poured into a mould, and 
eaten cold with jam, is very good; and tapioca, after having 
been soaked in water for some time, may be boiled in milk, 
which has been flavored with lemon-peel, till perfectly ten- 
der, sweetened, poured into a mould, and turned out when 
cold. It should be made very stiff, if it is to retain ite shape! 
This is very nourishing, and much nicer to many tastes than 
tapioca-pudding made with eggs. Always use good mile; 
never skimmed milk, if you would have pudding nourishing’ 
and digestible. Beant : 

Crumb-Pudding.—Three egg-yolks, one ounce of sugar, one 
ounce bread-crumbs, half a teaspoonful of ci Beat 
the egg-yolks, sugar, crumbs, and spice in a basin for five 
minutes. Add the three egg-whites, beaten to a light snow, 
hot too firm; bake ‘in a buttered, shallow tin, or dish, and 
when quite cooled, turn into a flat dish, with the lower side 
upward, pour over it a glassful of wine, boiled.with a little 
sugar and spice, and serve while hot. 





CAKES. 

Common Plum Cake —Take une pound and a half of flour, 
three ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, three ounces 
of currants, dnd milk enougli to form a dough. Add half a 
teacupful of homemade yeast with the milk ; set it to rise, 
and, when light, bake it in a moderate oven. 

Plain Cake.—Mix it.to two pounds of flour half a pound of 
sugar, quarter of a pound of allspice, and a spoonful of 
ground ginger; warm a half pint of new milk, melt in it one 
pound of fresh butter; add a quarter of a pint of new yeast; 
work these into the flour; add enough caraway-seed ; Iet the 
dough stand in a warm place to rise; then bake it for an 
hour and a half. Observe that some kinds of flour require 
more liquid to wet than others, so an additional quantity of 
milk may be used if considered needful. 

Iancheon Cake.—Take one pound raisins, quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, t# be rubbed into’the flour ; quarter of a pound of 
candied peel, a teacupful of carbonate of soda, dissolved in 
half a pint of new milk, lukewarm, aud one egg. When 
these ingredients are well beaten up and mixed, pour them 
into the mould, and put it in the oven immediately. The 
raisins may be omitted if preferred. 





eo oa ee 
Scotch Short Cake.—Take half « pound of flour, half». 


of butter, to ounces of sugar, a little ground fica, 
with the hand into a round cake about half an jn ia 


prick it on the top. Bake in a slow oven, and » 
ready to come out, sprinkle it well with sugar, as 
be added, Or, take about half a pound of freah butter ny 
in by degrees as much flour as will make the mixin ip 
add sugar, and a pinch of salt. Make the cake about ty 
size of a dinner-plate, and then cut it out into POU picee, 
Gingerbread.—Mix two pounds and a half of flour yig 
half a pound of butter, the rind of a lemon, rated, oy 
ounces of ground ginger ; make this into Paste, with on 
and a half pounds of molasses ; bake on @ tin plate in mg) 
cakes, Or, Take a cupful of butter, melted, a cupfal 
cream, a cupful of molasses, a cupful of sugar, or half if ng 
liked sweet, four eggs, well beaten, one teaspoonful of ta. 
bonate of soda, nutmeg, candied lemon, and four or fire. 
fuls of flour. . 
DRINKS, ‘ 

Negus.—To a pint of wine allow one lemon, 8. quarter f 

@ pound of sugar, and grated nutmeg to taste, Put thy 
wine into a jug, rub some sugar on the lemon-rind until the 
yellow part is absorbed; squeeze the juice and strain it 
Add the lemon-juice and nutmeg to the wine; pour 
the boiling water, and cover the jug until the beverage has 
cooled, 
Sherbet.—Boil two pounds of sugar in a quart of wate, 
Bgre six oranges and two lemons very thin. Mix together 
the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit,the juice, and fin 
more pints of water. Clear it with a little white of ogg; 
it be until cold; strain it, and bottle it. . H 

Imperial Drink (for the sick-room.)—Pour one quart of boi 
ing water upon three-quarters of an ounce of cream of tartw, 
a few lemon and orange chips, and half an ounce of mgr 
candy. Pour off the clear fluid when cold, and uw & 
common drink when feverish. cowl 

Cider-Oup-—One quart of cider, a pint of Seltzerpater,s 
glass of brandy, one orange, sliced, a bunch each of balmani 
borrage, and one ounce of sugar-candy. Place these inge 
dients in a covered vessel for an hour and « half, and tha 
decanter free from herbs, ete. 1 | 

Raspberry Brandy.—Mix equal parts of mastied raspberris 
and brandy, and let them stand’ twenty fourétotiity tha 
press out the liquor. Sweeten, and add cinmahionaiddora 
Strain. I .wvenrdot 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Mayonnaise of Cold Game, etc.—Remove the skin from the 
flesh of cold roasted chicken, turkey, rabbit, partridge « 
pheasant ; cut up the meat, free from bone; pnt it intos 
bow! with salt, pepper, oil, chopped herbs, etc, Stir all 
together, and place it in a dish; put a circle of jelly romi 
the edge; pourin a mayonnaise sauce, and decorate it wit 
hard boiled eggs, slices of anchovy, pickled gherkins, capen, 
branches of tartagon, chervil, etc. 

Fricanelles.—These. make a delicious relish, and can & 
nearly prepared the night before. Chop a teacupful of cold 
veal, beef, lamb, or mutton; season with butter and sl, 
and one beaten egg. Soak a large slice of bread in bolling 
milk, and mix with the meat and egg. Make it into sul 
cakes like sausages; fry them a deep brown in butter of 
pork-dripping. Make a gravy of butter and milk, and! 
little flour, and pour over them, or eat without. 

Bread Omelet.—Put about 4 cupful of bread-crumbs ints 
sauce-pan, with nearly as much cream, salt, peppet sad 
very little nutmeg. Let it stand until the Dread has ia 
bibed all the cream; if any is left, either pour it off.onall 
more bread, Then break six eggs into it, and beat togethe 
Turn into a pan, with @ little melted butter, and fy lit 
omelet, 
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pavory Omelet.—Beat the yolks of six eggs till very light, 
and the whites till they are a stiff froth; add to the yolks 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, half #tablespoonfil of 
pepper and salt to tasto; put in your pan four ounces 
of butter, and a teaspoonful of ‘finely minced onion; fry for 
a few minutes; mix the whites and yolks together, and pour 
into the boiling butter; keep the pan constantly shaken, and 
the mixture well stirred from the sides with a knife or fork 
till set; turn out and serve. Never fry an omelet on both 
sides; the side that has touched the pan should be a delicate 
golden brown. To make this into a cheese omelet, omit the 
herbs and onions, and when set, remove from the fire; dust 
Parmesan cheese thickly over the top, and brown with 
asalamander, Or the cheese may be mixed with the yolks, 
put this is apt to make the omelet less light. If well 
this melts in the mouth. z 

Oyster Ketchup.—Take one hundred large oysters, with 
their liquor, one pound of anchovies, three pints of white 
wine, and one lemon, with half the peel, cut very thin, and 
boil gently halfan hour; then strain, Add quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, three-quarters of an ounce of mace, one 
nutmeg, sliced; boil a quarter of an hour, add two ounces 
shalots. When cold, bottle it with the spices and shalots. 
Mie down tightly, or resin the corks, This ketchup gives a 
delicious flavor to steaks or chops. 

Veal Salad.—Cut up any cold veal finely, and to a pint 
bowl full of minced veal cut three heads of celery, Rub the 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoonful of dry mus- 
tard, and a large spoonful of olive oil together, then slowly 
add four large spoonfuls of the best wine vinegar, and a 
little Cayenne and salt ; when well mixed, pour it over the 
veal and celery, stir it together, and garnish the dish with 
sprigs of fresh parsley, and celery fringed as directed. 

Ham Toast.—Scrape or pound some cold ham, mix it with 
beaten egg, season with pepper, lay it upon buttered 
and place it in a hot oven for three or four minutes. Dried 
salmon, smoked tongue, potted meats, or any other relishing 
viands, answer equally well upon toast. 
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Fig. 1.—Hovse-Dness or Brigut Green *14K.—The skirt 
is cut with a Spanish flounce, with a band of a darker shade 
above. A deep basque, with revers, trimmed in two points, 
Pockets cut in points, with buttons on each, 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror A Berpg, Maps or Wutte S11x.—The | 


skirt is cut with a train, and trimmed with a heavy ruch- 
ing from the waist to the edge of the skirt in the front. A 
long treble veil, reaching to the feet. A row of buttons 
down the front of the skirt. 

Fig. 11.—Carriacr-Dress or Ligut Prum-Cotorep SILx, 
~The skirt is trimmed with two darker bands of velvet. 
The over-skirt is open in front and looped up in the back, 
with a larger bow and ends of velvet. Plain waist, with 
bretelles of velvet, : 

Fig. 1v.—Baui-Dress or Warte Stix axp Biuk VeLver.— 
Polonaise cut low in the neck, ahd square on the shoulders. 

Fic, v.—CarriaGe-Dress or Brown VELVET.—The Polo- 
naise is of velvet, square on the front, scalloped on the back. 
The skirt is gray and brown, just clearing the ground. 
Brown and blue bonnet. 

GeweraL REMARKS.—SKIRTS are worn much closer to the 
figure, and petticoats are cut so that there is not the least full- 
ness about the hips. nces are worn at the hack only with 
# pouf at the top, imfnediately below the waist, In order 
that the skirts may cling very closely to the figure in front, 
it is usual now to border them with a fringe, or lead them. 


The short dress, or costume, shows a portion of the boot in t 


front, but at the back the skirt almost trains, 


made, 


For day wear, the chatelain dress, with plain, close-fitting 
bodiée, buttoned considerably below the vaist, ig coming into 
vogue again.’ The skirt is entireiy kilt-plaited from beneath 
this long basque, There is at the back # pouf, and at the 
side a wide sash to match ‘the dress, either of watered or 
velyet ribbon. , 

Cotorep Frowens applique on the material are much worn 
on summer dresses. These flowers look as thongh Jace, em- 
broidery, and passementerie are all used in their composi- 
tion, and yet there are none of these things; but they are 
very beautiful and costly. They are worn especially as 
Pompadour wreaths on tourquoise-blue China crepe. 

Tunic PEPLUMs, with deep points at the sides, and very 
clinging in front, will be much worn with washing dresses, 
and made of white muslin; they are ngw in great demand, 
They look well in black and white China crepe, and in 

$ oriental silk ; in fact, in any soft clinging material. What 

} are known as Restoration sleeves are straggling hard to be- 

come fushionable. They have st’stiall balloon at the top of 
the arm, and the rest of the sleeve fits closely to the wrist. 

: Ido not know if the attempt to popularize this unbecoming 

' style will succeed; it should have no encouragement, as it 

! will most certainly lead the way for the leg-of-mutton sleeve, 

' which is equally frightful. #or the short sleeves of low 

‘ bodies there is, howéver, nothing prettier than crepe lisse 

t sleeves, with a crepe lisse fichu above, This light cloud- 

like veil conceals nothing, is infinitely soft and becoming 
$ to the skin. 

$ ‘All dresses are worn bouffant atthe back, and are arranged 

to look very flat and slender at the sides. The skirt is tied 

y back over the tournure, which should be long and narrow, 
, and consist of twelve steel springs encased in muslin, and 

| kept in place with elastic bands. This bustle should add 

‘ nothing to the breadth of the hips, but is required to push 
} the skirts far out backward, and is long enough to support 

; them half their length, making them flow out gracefully 

{ instead of falling in below a projecting pouf at the waist 

{ as they have recently done. 

j Watstooats, which are more often sitk than any other 

material, are now worn of the same color as the costume. 

Those of startling colors, or contrasting with the dress, are 

beginning to be abandoned. With the exception of white 

pique, or black or white ails, waisteoats fre, a5 a rule, of the 
sane color as the dress ; or if they differ, it is simply in being 
¢ither'a lightet oa darker bliade, 

811K SrockrNnGs are now almost invariably worn, because 
the popular boots ere a compromise bet ween boots and shoes, 
the front being opened and barred across, with kid straps 
fastening in the center with buttons; these straps cover tl, 
instep, and are considerably higher than the ankle. Th 
boots are always of dead, not glazed kid. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror 4 Oxy or Torer Years.—The under 
skirt is of silk poplin; the over-skirt is velveteen, fastened 
at the waist with a ribbon-sash. Toque hat, with feather. 

Fic. 1.—Dnrras ror a Girt or Stx Years.—The skirt is 
scalloped on the edge. Over-skirt is finished in the same 
way, buttoned to the waist. 

Fig. 111.—Dress ror a Grrt or Twetve Years.—The skirt 
has a full flounce on the edge. . Polonaise belted in at waist 
with a mantle consisting of three capes: 

Fia. 1v.—Dness ror a Grrt or Eiout Yeans.—The skirt 
has two flounces all the way around the edge of the skirt 
headed by two rows of velvet; two flounces with two rows 
of velvet above that. Over-skirt, in front, edged with a 
ruffic, and trimmed with two rows of velvot. Lodse sleeves, 

Fig. v.— Kick e£npock er Suit vor a Bor or Taw Yaars.— 
Double-breasted, 
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I D E NIC POWDER 
P; ht A¥ My best remedy for Depev 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Some Manvracrurens, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Annoy & Bawnine, New York. 
D. B. Fisk & Co. ty Aanats, 
at B. SAUNDERS 





LADIES, READ THIS! 

A splendid mat spun es size 13 x 18 inches, suita- 

ble for framing, entit Roses and Buds,” will be 

sent, d, to any address, for 25 cents. Money 
refi to any one = porters satisfied, Address 

C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H, 


LOOK HERE, LADIES! 


$1.12 FOR 50 CENTS. 


THE LADIES’ CASKET is a beautiful and artistic box, 
having the appearance, when closed, of a gilt-edge book oF 
album, it being gold-laid. Each Casket contains 4 
(100) of Rogers’s Duplex, Drilled-Eyed, Elastic Steel, 

toria Needles, (sharps,) Nos. 5 to 10, retail price, 32 ets.; 4 
Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silverine case, price 95 
cts.; 12 nice Golden Pens, price 20 cts.; 1 Bilver-plated Pen 
Holder, extension case, price 20 cts.; price of Casket, alone, 
15 cts. Reab net value of all, $1.12; * but any-one who sends 
50 cts. will receive the whole by mail, postpaid. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send 8 cts. for terms, or 50 cts. for 
sample Casket. Address H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


Eee Btock te the Wort, devamortmeate toothy? 


pene to go safely any distance, Sati-faction guaranteed, 
ices low - ne or thousand, A fuil assortment of 
other Trees, Shrubs, Plants, dc. Tilustrated Catalogue 
mailed ‘free to rin Bn BR. G@. HANFORD, Columbus 
Nursery, Columbus, 0. 


TO THE LADIES! 


ROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 

Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 

have become ro and red, and Lacslies’ Traveling Bags 

which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry 

them, look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut 
wher wet, Softens the leather. 

No ome will be without it after one trial. Beware of 

tations aud counterfeits, For sale every where. 
F, BROWN «& Co., Boston. 














mos. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 150,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Pat 


It Costs Less and Wears Longer than the Best White Leat, 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 

W. P. Dockray, Esq., Jacksonville, Fla., writes: “The 
Averill Chemical Paint which I put on ot house three 
ee since, looks better to-day than houses which have only 

m painted one year with lead and oil. 

Wm. 8. Durbon, Esq., of Darien Centre, N. Y., writes: 
“The paint you sent me two years ago, remains as bright 
and handsome as when first applied, and, in my opinion, its 
durability and present appearance fully justifies all you 
claim for it.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 182 Supe 
rior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





All. 


Needed b 
Price only $1.50. 


A HAND PRESS, made of all metal, elegantly 
silver-plated, Case of Type, bottle of Indelible Ink, 
and Inking Pad, all inclosed in a neat box, with full direc- 
tions, and sent, postpaid, to any part of the U. 8., on receip’ 
of $1.50. With this Press 500 Cards can be printed per 
hour. Envelopes and Labels printed, or clothing for a 
whole family neatly and indelibly marked, It sells at he 
Ageats wanted. A largecommission allowed. Send3 cents 
for terms, or Sample Press. H. 0. NEWTON, 
Troy, N. H. 





$5 to $20prsrident rns ansemenetner 


Feng athe fn if spare all the time then atansting 
Fartionjars foepp & Co. 


everywhere, 
Ss $75 to $250 0 per m month, malo and fe 

IMP. 
COMMON fENen’s FAMILY SEEING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, = 
bind, braid and embroider ina most su 
ner. Price es - ella: licensed mn otter 
for five ,000 for our machine 
that will oom sew & ree beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It the “Elastic Lock 


Ly 
2 Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 





cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, We 
pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, 
ae a commission from which twice that amount 
be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 

wer Pm; 


; ar ; Chicago, IU.; or St. 
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